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Just From The Press 








Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Popular Volume 


“The Man in the Street 
and Religion” 


A book containing the Kansas City preacher’s message and his 
personal philosophy of life. 





One of the livest and most readable 
statements of modern faith which the New 
Year will bring forth. The following ex- 
tract from the first chapter suggests the 
point of view and atmosphere of this 
fascinating book: 


‘To look upon the seething mass of men in the 
city streets, or on the country eide. the na au 
the ditch or on the right-of-way, the chautfeur 
and the engine man, the plumber and the pluto- 
crat, the man with the hoe and the man with the 
quirt, the clerk and the architect, the child of the 
silver spoon and the child of the rookery, and to 
declare that all alike are religious, naturally re- 
ligious, seems a daring stand to take. But that 
is the precise position to which we are beginning 
to come.” 














Price $1.25 (plus postage) 


Order now, inclosing remittance, and book will be sent immediately. 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, _ : 


700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 





The Disciples Publica- 
an tion Society i an ~~ 

ganization throug 
Pub cation which churches of the 
Society Disciples of Christ 

seck to promote un- 
denominational and constructive 
Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an wunsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. *¢ « 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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“This is probably the most im 


Herald of (Christian Denomination): 
“Mr. Morrison is leading a movement for larger liberty in 
matters of opinion among the people of God.” 


The Advance (Congregationalist): “We believe the 
position herein advocated is one that the Disciples will be 
driven ultimately to adopt.” 


The Christian Union Quarterly (Disciple) : “The author 
has a brilliant style and thinks along ingenious and fas- 
cinating lines.” 

_ The Religious Telescope (United Brethren): “The 
significance of this work is new and remarkable. It may 
help the immersionists and affusidnists to get together, 
which would be a great achievement.” 


Central Christian Advocate (Methodist): “A profound 
scholar, a deeply spiritual follower of the Master, a man 
among men, something of a mystic, we could well believe 
that if any person could show the way to Christian unity, 
Charles Clayton Morrison belongs to the select few.” 


The Presbyterian Advance: “The editor of this paper 
welcomes the appearance of this volume, for it enables him 
for the first time in his life to answer a question which has 
often been asked of him by correspondents and readers— 
‘What is the best book on baptism?” 


Every member of the Disciples’ fellowship should own this book 
which is stirring the denominations. Price, $1.35 per copy, postpaid 


700 East Fortieth Street - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY - - 




















“THE MEANING OF BAPTISM” 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, Editor of ‘‘The Christian Century”’ 


rtant book in English on the place of baptism in 
Christianity written since Mozley published his ‘Baptismal Regeneration’ in 1856’’ 


That is what the New York Christian Advocate says of this remarkable volume 











The Christian Intelligencer (Reformed): “The argu- 
ment seems logical and the spirit of the writer is certainly 
as gentle in statement as it is urgent in appeal.” 

The Continent (Presbyterian): “It required courage 
to publish this book. It is by a minister of the Disciples 
church, which has been peculiarly strenuous in behalf of 
the scriptural necessity of immersion, and he writes that 
‘the effect of our study is absolutely to break down the 
notion that any divine authority whatsoever stands behind 
the practice of immersion.’” 

The Congregationalist: A daring and splendidly Chris- 
tian piece of work.” 

The Homiletic Review: “The spirit of the book is de- 
omy and raises new hopes where none had seemed pos- 
sible.” 

The Churchman (Episcopal): “An interesting sum- 
mary of the topic, especially as it is related to the history 
of modern sectarianism.” 

Baptist Standard (Dallas, Tex.): “This is a very in- 
teresting work; as much so as any volume of fiction we 
have read this year!” 

The Christian Endeavor World: “A thorough treatise 
from the immersion point of view, but building a bridge 
toward the affusionist view.” 
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Help Little February! 








You see, February is the shortest month of the year, 
and it is laying a big burden upon so diminutive a month to 
expect it to beat mighty December and January. 


But with a very little help it may do so! Today, the 
22nd of the month, little February is already ahead of big 
December in receipts for renewals and new subcriptions to 
The Christian Century; and December was the biggest 
month in our history until January came along and beat it 
by a 50 per cent gain. 


The next six days will tell whether February can beat 
January or not. 


It is going to be an excitingly close finish. 


Every friend of the “Century” is, of course, shouting 
for February. 


Send your own renewal during February. 


And do some quick work in the next six days to secure 
a new subscription or two—or three! 


It is not unlikely that your own individual effort will 
decide the race. 


We will announce the Winner! 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


P.S. After March |, the price of The Christian Century 
will be $2.50 per year. 
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Christianity’s Opportunity 


OUR RELIGION DOES NOT FACE DEFEAT. 

The war is, of course, a violent antithesis to the 
things for which Christians stand. The slaughter of 
millions, the economic waste, the deepening of hatreds 
are all hateful in the sight of God and are deplored by 
Christian people everywhere. 

These things, however, give an added significance 
to the missionary propaganda. It is no accident that 
the missionary work of the world has gone on even 
faster by reason of the world’s trouble. The work of 
missions is organized international good-will. It is a 
moral substitute for war, engaging the heroism of our 
young people and diverting the human instinct of con- 
quest and turning it to a constructive treatment of 
world problems. 

It is in the midst of the war conditions that great 
changes have taken place in the world which afford 
the Christian propaganda new opportunities of victory. 


x * 


Perhaps the most astonishing of all situations is 
that which has come in the Moslem world. During the 
past century, the Sultan of Turkey spent much effort in 
creating and fostering a Pan-Islamic feeling among 
230,000,000 adherents of that faith. It was believed 
by many that the Sultan could order a holy war that 
would fill the world with the strife of a new religious 
war. 

Instead of that, the authority of the Sultan has 
been repudiated by nation after nation of Moslems. 
Moslem fights against Moslem in the present world 
war no less truly than Christian against Christian. The 
Arab has declared his independence of the Sultan and 
taken possession of the holy places of the faith in 
Arabia. The religious leadership of Turkey among 
the Moslems has passed. At the same time, new ques- 
tionings have arisen among the intelligent Moslems of 
the world. Their dream of a great Mohammedan theoc- 
racy has vanished. With this ended, the ethical and 
social ideals of Christianity are making their appeal with 
great power. 

South America has recently come into the focus of 
the world vision. She is no longer the forgotten conti- 
nent. The war is bringing into relief the fact that it is 
foolish for the people of the world to fight for the 
chance to overpopulate Europe when a great continent 
of undeveloped resources lies at hand for development. 
After the war there will flow into South America a 
great stream of immigration. 

The spiritual poverty of the religion of South 
America will be remedied by the presence of an active 
and resourceful Protestantism entering the field. The 
atheists and agnostics of the universities will be given 
an understanding of a type of Christianity not incon- 
sistent with their scientific ideas and their philosophical 
beliefs. 





In Japan, it is clear that the issue now is Christi- 
anity, or no religion at all. In the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, of five thousand students, eight were re- 
ported as Shintoists, fifty as Buddhists, sixty as Chris- 
tians, 1,500 as atheists and 3,000 as agnostics. This 
shows that the country will not remain loyal to the old 
religion. It may try for a time the exceedingly dan- 
gerous experiment of being a people without a faith 
in Deity. 

High in government circles and among the edu- 
cated leaders of the country stand the native Christians. 
Though relatively few in numbers, these men possess 
influence far beyond their numerical strength. They 
are the only men in all Japan who have well organized 
ideas for the reconstruction of Japan into a thoroughly 
modern nation. 

China is a particularly fertile field for the mission- 
aries of the United States. The magnanimous treat- 
ment accorded this nation by our own has resulted in 
a deep-lying friendship for us in China. This is a cir- 
cumstance that is of God. If Japan now leads the 
Orient, in the end it will likely be China. She has the 
population. She has many national traits that fit her 
for the position of a world power. If the individualism 
of the Chinese could be tempered with the sense of 
social responsibility, which is the spirit of Christianity, 
we should have a nation equipped for the great work 
she has before her. 

With the destruction of the ancient classics as the 
basis of government preferment and the coming in of 
modern education, the inertia of the Chinaman is 
broken down. He is now in the most impressionable 
stage of his entire history. He waits upon the ministry 
of the missionary to become a disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Nothing more archaic and incompatible with the 
modern spirit could be imagined than the social struc- 
ture in India. Science and democracy, those powerful 
twin forces that have wrought in Christendom so pow- 
erfully, will work even more striking changes in India. 


x * 


The world has grown to be very small. Lincoln 
said that our nation could not endure half slave, half 
free. There is a deeper sense in which we can insist 
that the world cannot go on half Christian and half 
pagan. Modern communication and means of travel 
have brought all sections of the world into daily com- 
munication. We will have, after awhile, a universal 
culture. In those days we shall also have a catholic 
religion, the religion of Jesus Christ freed both from 
Romish excrescences and Protestant sectarianism. 

It is in the midst of a world situation like this that 
the Disciples of Christ take their missionary offering 
this year. The facts should bring a mighty response 
from our people, who live now in the richest nation 
in all the world. 











EDITORIAL 


GETTING INTERESTED IN THE BIBLE 


T WAS one of the paradoxical statements of the late 
President Harper that the Bible is the best known and 
the least known of all books. It is the best known 

because nearly everybody has a copy. It is the least 
known because so few read it and fewer still know what 
it means. 

Many of us have found, when we have undertaken 
to interest people in the Bible, that the road was a diffi- 
cult one. We were met with evasions and excuses when 
it was proposed to study the Bible systematically. There 
must be a reason why the Bible should be at once the fun- 
damental book in Christendom, and yet be a book which 
is neglected by so many. 

We think we find that reason partly in the failure 
to let the book tell its own story. A great many people 
have come to the Bible seeking reinforcement for their 
religious views. A formidable text satisfied them that 
they need look no further. 

There are great numbers of people, too, who have 
undertaken to understand an ancient literature without 
taking the trouble to study the environment in which its 
characters lived. Much light is being shed upon holy 
scripture these days by modern research in archxology 
and history. The best commentators know how to bring 
us this help in the most usable form. 

The Bible needs to be read from the viewpoint of 
our natural interests. It is a great literature adapted to 
all stages of human life, but certain parts meet special 
needs. The children will find their hero stories, the young 
man his ideals, the mature man his thoughtful sections and 
the old man his hopes. The wise guide to those who would 
know the Bible will help them to find the literature which 
they need for their personal use. 

The Bible is a book with a point of contact with 
modern life. It discusses many problems that are funda- 
mental to us today. The wise teacher will know how to 
point all of this out as he goes along. 

When the Bible is rightly presented it is the most 
interesting of all books. 


THE LAYMAN’S PLACE IN THE CHURCH 


HE clergy and the laity are not sharply distinguished 

among the Disciples, with their democratic concep- 

tions of religion. Yet the difference in function 
between the specialist in church work, such as the min- 
ister is and the layman who works in the church on 
occasion, is not to be ignored. 

First of all, it is to be noted that the modern church 
could not exist without the lay worker. A vast body of 
activities depend upon a form of volunteer service which 
cannot be superseded with talent which is employed for 
money. When we think of the labors of women’s soci- 
eties, Sunday school teachers, official boards and all the 
rest, this becomes quite obvious. 

While this is all so apparent, yet there are many lay- 
men in these days who carry heavy burdens in their secu- 
lar business and who feel that they cannot do anything 
else. When they go to church, they like to go where 
there are no demands upon them other than to give the 
hour which is taken up with the service. 

Yet some of the great men of the world are active 
workers in the church. The president of the World's 





Sunday School Association is a Sunday school superin- 
tendent and goes home from parliament every week-end 
to be with his own Wesleyan Sunday school. And there 
are many other men of great prominence who are also 
well known for their interest in religious work. 

The lay people of the world have a very advantageous 
position. from which to work. While they have not expert 
training for religious work, they are above all suspicion 
of professionalism. The testimony of the man of the pew 
is always taken at par in religious matters, especially if 
his life squares with his professions. 

The task of the church today is to get more lay work- 
ers. A study of a church directory is often a rather dis- 
appointing thing. It is seen that relatively few people 
carry the burdens of lay activity. When the church can 
be organized to utilize all of its power, the world will 
grow better at a greatly accelerated rate. 


THE MINISTER’S SALARY 


HESE are great days for capital and labor. We read 
T continually of the enormous dividends that have 

been declared on various kinds of war stocks. “Cut- 
ting melons” is a favorite diversion for the American 
people. 

Unionized labor has also been well cared for. The 
increase of wages paid during the past year is said to 
amount to seven billions of dollars. The American work- 
ingman has had an average increase of income of fifteen 
percent. Some kinds of mechanics have been offered as 
high as two dollars an hour for their time. Meanwhile, 
the living expenses have soared, requiring thirty-five per- 
cent more money in order to cover them. 

The professional people of the country, however, 
face this higher living expense with but little if any more 
money. The average income of doctors, lawyers, preach- 
ers and teachers is said to be $700 per year. The logic 
of this is all against securing an education. We hear of 
preachers going back to hand labor to better their cir- 
cumstances. There are school houses where the teacher 
would be better paid if she did the janitor work. 

This injustice of economic condition works an espe- 
cial hardship upon the minister. The minister’s library 
costs more and more, for books and periodicals increase 
in price. Everything he uses is going up, and yet in most 
churches the salary remains stationary. 

Unless the salary question in our churches becomes 
a live issue, we shall lose many good men from our pul- 
pits. It will be argued that these men ought to “sacri- 
fice.” They have been ready to do this in the days when 
their members also sacrificed. But they cannot see why 
their wives should spend their talents in laundry work 
and their children be deprived of an education while their 
fellow Christians ride in automobiles. It will be a shame 
to the church if prosperity does not distribute itself, so 
that the minister’s salary, for instance, will at least buy 
what it did three years ago. 


PROPHETS OF THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


ORE than one man today is beginning to appre- 
M hend that the new social order must come to us 
in the form of the Kingdom of Heaven. No 
cold-blooded intellectualistic scheme for the regenera- 
tion of society can ever call men away from their self- 
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ishness to the practice of the universal brotherhood of 
man. H. C. Wells says something like this in “Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through.” 

Jesus formulated his ideals for a regenerate society 
under the conception of the incoming kingdom. This 
kingdom was understood by his apostles in terms of 
Jewish Messianism. We shall need to clear away some 
of the formal elements in the phrasing and interpret 
them. This done, it is our duty to enter with the deep- 
est enthusiasm into the movement of the Christ for a 
new state of human society. 

The modern prophet of a redeemed society will 
show what the ideals of the Christ should do in every 
department of life. We have for a long time known 
what the Christ would have us to do to slavery. We 
have recently seen his will concerning the saloon. Some 
of us see what a Christian’s duty toward wage slavery 
is. We are beginning to understand that for the purposes 
of kingdom we must clean the Augean stables of politics. 

The developing social organism reveals new virtues 
and new vices, as Professor Ross has so well shown in 
“Sin and Society.” Guided by the spirit and point of 
view of Christ, the modern prophet of the kingdom of 
heaven may declaim with authority against the new sins 
and attack with confidence everything which offers 
resistance to the incoming of better conditions. 

This new prophetic ministry will be different from 
the old concordance reciting of a purely formal ministry. 
With all reverence for the past in religion, it will per- 
ceive present duty to God to be more than the duty of 
an expositor. The pulpits must ring with living exposi- 
tions of the will of the everlasting God, who is not dead 
nor on a journey, but who even now works His will 
in human history. 


THE DISCIPLES AND PROHIBITION 


ECAUSE we are a young and deeply earnest body 
of Christians, the Disciples have been among the 
first and most zealous exponents of the cause of 

a dry nation. In the recent victory in Indiana, the 
American Temperance Board, supported by our 
churches, played a creditable part. There was a “Chris- 
tian Church day” in which 350 members of our churches 
appeared at the statehouse to influence sentiment 
through their presence in the galleries. 

In addition to this, the Temperance Board repre- 
sented the church in the Dry Federation, which brought 
together all of the interests which sought a state pro- 
hibitory law. Thus at no stage in the proceedings were 
the Disciples without a voice in the plans for Indiana. 
As our relative strength in Indiana is very great, it was 
right that we should participate so actively in the 
splendid program which finally swept the brewery in- 
terests off their feet. 

The work of the Temperance Board, under the 
leadership of Secretary L. E. Sellers, will be carried 
to the places where it is most needed. No ammunition 
will be wasted in dry states, with the victory already 
won. As the states one by one make ready to vote upon 
prohibition, the Disciple organization will be right in 
the thick of the fight. 

Then we are not far away from the national fight. 
Even now we are being asked to write to our congress- 
men in behalf of the Hobson resolution. The year 1920 
has been set as the year of final victory in this enterprise, 
and if this date shall actually prove to be the one in 
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which John Barleycorn gets his coup de grace, it will 
Our American Temperance Board has already given 
a good account of its stewardship and the work that 
of the churches. It is one of the recognized agencies of 
the movement, its reports having a place in the year- 
THE EMPHASIS ON THE SPIRITUAL 
Ta Christian Courier, of Texas, in a recent issue 
a church is not “set in order” until the spiritual 
aspects of our religion are in the heart and center of it. 
and great piety. Their sons often undertake to do with 
their own strength that which God alone can accom- 
One of the most subtle dangers to which our min- 
isters are susceptible springs from their familiarity with 
surrounded with mystery. A deadly commonplaceness 
attaches to everything. In such a state the minister 
soul. He needs the retreat. He needs time away 
from the routine of church life that he may seek the 
The spirit of worship is not strong in many con- 
gregations; this may be seen from the empty pews and 
Yet in most religions of the world the altar stands at 
the center. There is no substitute for prayer. 
typical religion is the one which recognizes the mys- 
teries of the universe and which seeks communion with 
In every one of our churches there are elect souls 
who do prize the inner experiences of religion. These 
loyalty and who rejoice in the assembling together of 
the saints as a real privilege. We are sometimes in- 
closer examination reveals the fact that they give them- 
selves much in consecrated service. The mystic and 
Francis of Assisi proved in the long ago. 
The piety of the older generation of Disciples was 
devotion is within the reach of all our members. It 
ought to be the great unifying thing to transcend the 


be necessary for us to make use of all our energies. 
lies just ahead will justify liberal support on the part 
book. 
sounds a most wholesome note in insisting that 
This article states that the fathers were men of prayer 
plish. 
holy things. At last for them nothing in religion is 
needs a refreshing contact with some great, prayerful 
deeper meanings of religion. 
the half-hearted ways in which people go to church. 
A religion that theorizes only is a philosophy. The 
the Invisible God. 
gather about the Lord’s table with deep feelings of 
clined to think that such souls are impractical, but a 
the servant of his brethren are but one person, as St. 
expressed in their wonderful love for Christ. This 
incipient partyism within our movement. 


ARE SAINTS HARD TO GET ALONG WITH? 


HERE is a wide-spread impression that saints are 
hard people to get along with. “When I have a 
very spirituelle neighbor, I don’t get too intimate 

with her,” declared a Christian woman who is to be 
classified as belonging to the common-sense type of 
folk. Was she right? 

There have been saints, undoubtedly, who were 
hard to get on with. When we read Stevenson’s inter- 
pretation of John Knox’s attitude to women we feel a 
distinct chill in our loyalty. The reformer does not cut 
a very lovely figure in “The First Blast of the Trumpet 
Against the Monstrous Regiment of Women.” 

Martin Luther, who takes the side of aristocracy in 
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the Peasants’ War and urges the persecutions of the 
Anabaptists with greater fury, is not in the mood when 
we most love and praise him. His refusal to shake 
hands with Zwingli, and by this means thrusting the 
curse of denominationalism into the Reformation, was 
no lovely thing. 

Saints in modern literature are accused of bigotry, 
of distorted ethical conception, of lacking mercy to 
sinners. 

All of this is but to confess the frailty of human 
life. There is only one great figure in human history 
whom we do not criticise, and even he has fallen under 
the displeasure of Nietzsche for teaching what the lat- 
ter called “slave ethics.” 

But where shall we find better people than those 
who are in earnest about religion? The “sport” is often 
advertised for some kindly thing he has done. But 
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most of his life he takes pleasure at the expense of 
others. 

The true disciples of Jesus Christ are the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world. Their virtues 
are the models of all virtue. When they have failed 
as “living epistles” of the gospel of Christ, the ideal 
for which they stand is not thereby set aside as inad- 
equate or undesirable. It is only at times that they 
are hard to live with. 
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The reveries even of the wise man 
will make him stronger for his work: 
his dreaming as well as his thinking 
will render him sorry for past failure 
and hopeful for future success.— 








George MacDonald. 
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The Canon of the New Testament 


Seventh Article in the Series on the Bible 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


HE process of making a collection of early Chris- 

tian writings which should serve the same pur- 

pose as the Hebrew canon for the Synagogue, was 
so gradual, and in a manner so unconscious, that no 
definite account of it can be given. 

The Hebrew Scripture, which we now call the Old 
Testament, formed the acknowledged sacred writings 
of the first Christian communities. It is probable that 
these Scriptures even included the apocryphal books. 
Because of the fact that most of the first generation of 
the followers of Jesus were Jews, the older books of 
their race, generally used in the Greek version called 
the Septuagint, or LXX, were to them inspired and 
authoritative. They searched them for hints of the 
Messianic hope. The Book of Psalms was their hymn- 
book. They needed no other holy books in the begin- 
ning of the movement. 

But when their own literature began to take form 
and multiply, it was inevitable that they should face 
the problem as to the kind of writings suitable for read- 
ing in the public worship. This was an entirely simple 
and practical question, and did not at first involve the 
broader inquiry as to the canonical value of such books. 
Nonetheless, those writings which gained recognition 
in the churches as profitable for use in the worship held 
the priority as candidates for any subsequent inclusion 
in a reserved and canonized group. 

Aside from the Old Testament, which was employed 
in the Septuagint translation, those churches which 
received letters from men of apostolic standing would 
be sure to employ them in worship. Epistles like those 
of Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians and Philippians 
would be held in great esteem by those congregations, 
and preserved for frequent use in the public service. 
In like manner those epistles, like the ones to the 
churches in Colosse and Laodicea, which Paul directed 
their recipients to exchange, would certainly be pre- 
served in copies by both groups, and employed as of 
lectional value. Hardly less important were the cir- 


cular letters, like Romans, 1 Peter and perhaps Ephe- 


sians. These also would find a place in the list of 
writings held sacred by those churches. But by the 
Christian communities at large the epistles did not come 
into general esteem until after the Gospels were recog- 
nized as in some sense authoritative. 


EARLY LIST 


The first reference to a body of books used for read- 
ing in the public worship is found in the writings of 
Justin Martyr (died 165 A. D.), who speaks of the three 
Gospels (the Synoptic group) along with the prophets 
of the Old Testament as having this rank. Soon after- 
ward Tatian, a disciple of Justin’s, prepared a composite 
narrative of the life of Jesus for the use of the church 
at Edessa. This was woven together out of the four 
Gospels, and was called the Diatessaron, or narrative 
“according to the Four.” 

The list of books named by Marcion (about 140 A. D.) 
does not throw light on church usage, for he had a 
special purpose in directing attention to the teaching of 
Paul, which he thought was falling into neglect. His 
canon consisted of a modified Gospel of Luke, and ten 
epistles of Paul, the Pastorals being excluded. Here 
for the first time epistles take rank with the Gospel 
records. 

The thirty years from Justin Martyr to Irenzus of 
Lyons (177-202 A. D.) witnessed a rapid but unrecorded 
growth of opinion regarding the right of most of our 
present New Testament books to a recognized place in 
a canon of Scripture. In the writings of the latter the 
epistles take rank with the Gospels (though Hebrews is 
not mentioned), and the entire list is lifted from casual 
use by the churches to the plane of authoritative Scrip- 
ture. Who was responsible for this development is un- 
known. Perhaps Ireneus himself. At any rate, the 
dangers to apostolic teaching from the inroad of hereti- 
cal, particularly Gnostic, opinion, rendered it necessary 
to possess some standard of appeal in a body of books 
vested with apostolic character. 
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Passing over Morcion’s pores and biased list, the 
earliest known canon of New Testament writings is 
found in the Muratorian Fragment. In 1740 an Italian 
scholar named Muratori found in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, in a monk’s notebook dating from the 
seventh or eighth century, a mutilated extract of a list 
of New Testament books made at Rome before the 
close of the second century. The fragment starts in 
the middle of a sentence, referring to Peter’s connection 
with the second Gospels of Luke and John. Presumably 
it dealt with all four of the evangelists as we have them. 
It speaks of Acts as the work of Luke. It mentions 
thirteen epistles of Paul, thus including the Pastorals, 
but excluding Hebrews. It recognizes Jude, two epis- 
tles of John, and the Book of Revelation. In includes 
also the Wisdom of Solomon and the Apocalypse of 
Peter, though with reserve in the case of the last named. 
This document thus includes most of our New Testa- 
ment books; but it is noticeable that Hebrews, 1 and 2 
Peter, James and one of the epistles of John are not 
named. The Shepherd of Harmas is referred to as 
profitable reading. 

At the opening of the third century there is an 
anonymous writing which has been attributed by some 
to Victor of Rome (200-230 A. D.). Reference is made 
in it to the three divisions of Scripture: Prophetic 
writings—the prophets of the Old Testament, the 
Apocalypse, and Hermas; the Gospels; and the Apos- 
tolic writings—Paul, I Jokn and Hebrews. It will be 
noticed that this list omits Acts, James, 1 and 2 Peter, 
2 and 3 John, and Jude. Neither this nor the list in the 
Muratori Fragment can be regarded as a certain guide 
to church usage in that period, for their authors are 
unknown. But they are valuable as throwing light 
upon the growing process of selecting a list of authori- 
tative books to which appeal could be made in the 
refutation of heresy. 


THE EASTERN CHURCH 


In the eastern church, Clement of Alexandria (165- 
220 A. D.) acknowledges the four Gospels and Acts, 
and fourteen epistles of Paul, thus including Hebrews. 
He also quotes from 1 and 2 John, 1 Peter, Jude and 
Revelation. He does not refer to James, 2 Peter or 3 
John. But it is difficult to determine his views regard- 
ing the authentic list of sacred writings, for he also 
quotes in much the same manner from Barnabas, Clem- 
ent of Rome, Hermas, the Preaching of Peter, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and the Sibylline Writings. 
According to Eusebius, he had a collection of New Tes- 
tament books in two volumes which he called “The 
Gospel” and “The Epistle” respectively. 

Somewhat more conclusive is the testimony of Origen 
(184-253 A. D.), the greatest of the Greek church fathers. 
He mentions as authoritative the books of the Old Tes- 
tament as we have them, and portions of the Apocrypha, 
particularly 1 Maccabees. He includes in the canon of 
the New Testament the four Gospels, Acts, thirteen 
epistles of Paul, Hebrews, 1 Peter, 1 John and Revela- 
tion. He does not directly mention James or Jude. 


He speaks of 2 Peter and 2 and 3 John as in dispute, 
and in more doubtful words refers to the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, the Gospels of Peter and James, the Acts of 
Paul, the Shepherd of Hermas, and Barnabas. But all 
his commentaries are upon books in our New Testa- 
ment canon. 


An importent contribution to the settlement of the 
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question of canonicity was made by Eusebius of Czsaria 
(270-341 A. D.), the eminent church historian. He 
made three lists of books: First, those that were ad- 
mitted by all, including the four Gospels, Acts, the 
Epistles of Paul, reckoned to be fourteen in number, 
1 Peter, 1 John and (with some hesitation) Revelation. 
Second, those books that were widely accepted, though 
held doubtful by some; these included James, Jude, 2 
Peter, 2 and 3 John. Third, those regarded by him as 
spurious, including the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles. At the order of the Emperor 
Constantine, Eusebius had fifty copies of the Scriptures 
prepared in elaborate form for the use of the churches 
of Constantinople. These copies naturally conformed 
to his rule of canonicity, and assisted in fixing it. 

From this time onward the eastern church continued 
to hold much the same view. Athanasius (246-273 A. D.) 
gives a list of New Testament books which agrees with 
our own. So also does Epiphanius (315-403 A. D.) 
Cyril of Jerusalem (350-386 B. C.) differs from them 
only in omitting Revelation. A little later (395 A. D.) 
appeared a versified list of the books of the New 
Testament by Amphilochius of Iconium, in which are 
found all the books as we have them excepting the 
Revelation. Chrysostom, the famous Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (died 405 A. D.) gives no formal list of the 
books, but in his voluminous writings makes no men- 
tion of Revelation, or 2 Peter, or either of the three 
epistles of John. In an appendix to the eighth book of 
the Apostolical Constitutions there is a document which 
may go back to the fourth century A. D., which places 
Ben Sirach after the Old Testament, and follows it with 
the four Gospels, fourteen epistles of Paul (including 
Hebrews), the two epistles of Peter, the three of John, 
James, Jude, the two epistles of Clement, the eight 
books of the Apostolical Constitutions, and Acts. This, 
like some of the others, omits Revelations. 


THE WESTERN CHURCH 


In the western church at this period Augustine (354- 
430 A. D.) discussed the canon in a lengthy treatise, 
dividing the book into two lists, those which all received, 
and those regarding which there was some question. 
In the case of the latter group he thought the usage of 
the churches, particularly the more important ones, 
should decide. His final verdict agreed with our own 
New Testament. Jerome (346-420 A. D.), whose Latin 
version, the Vulgate, did more to fix the canon than 
any other single influence, accepts the same list as his 
great contemporary, noting that there have been ques- 
tions regarding James, Jude, Hebrews and Revelation. 
He remarks that 2 and 3 John have been attributed to 
a certain presbyter John, of Ephesus. 

None of the early church councils seem to have given 
pronouncement on the subject of the canon, if a pos- 
sible decision of the Council of Laodicea (about 360 A. 
D.) be excepted. This approves the Old Testament, 
Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah, and all the New 
Testament with the exception of Revelation. But this 
testimony is questionable. In the west, the Third Coun- 
cil of Carthage (397 A. D.) ordered that nothing be read 
as Scripture in the churches except the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, which are named as the Old Testament, the entire 
Apocrypha, and the New Testament in its present 
form. It was probally but smell effect which these 
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consiliar decisions had upon the growing verdict of the 
church. It was rather the immense influence of Augus- 
tine, and the widespread use of Jerome’s Vulgate which 
gave practical finality to the discussion for many 
centuries. 

During all this time, if there had been question as to 
why these particular books were included in the received 
canon, the reply would doubtless have been that tradi- 
tion and usage accepted them as the work of the 
apostles, or at least of apostolic men. But the Revival 
of Learning, and the Reformation which followed it, 
turned attention to the subject afresh. The reformers 
appealed to an authoritative Scripture as over against 
the authoritative Church of Rome. But this appeal 
necessitated careful inquiry into the nature and validity 
of the Bible. Were these books which had been ac- 
cepted for centuries as apostolic actually the writings of 
the first interpreters of Jesus? 


THE REFORMATION VIEW 


Erasmus doubted that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was either by Paul or Luke; he did not think 2 Peter 
could have been the work of that apostle; and he dis- 
believed that Revelation was from the hand of the Evan- 
gelist John. He did not question the worth of these 
books, nor their right to a place in the canon; he only 
denied their apostolic origin. But this was also to 
invalidate the familiar criterion of apostolic genesis. 
Luther was equally bold in his challenge of the tradi- 
tional views of biblical authorship. In this he held 
ground similar to that taken by some of the Roman 
Catholic scholars of his day. Cardinal Cajetan, in the 
Augsburg disputation with Luther, questioned whether 
Hebrews was either Pauline or canonical, and doubted 
whether 2 and 3 John and Jude had a right to a place 
in the Scriptures. 

The reformers insisted that the contents, not the 
authorship, of New Testament books must determine 
their canonicity. Luther’s criterion was the conformity 
of a book to his great principle of justification by faith. 
He held, therefore, that the epistles of Paul—especially 
Romans, Galatians and Ephesians—1 Peter and the 
Fourth Gospel were the most important books of the 
collection. He placed Hebrews, James, Jude and Reve- 
lation at the end of his translation, as having a some- 
what different tone. He was very free in his discussion 
of the relative merits of the various books. But he 
included them all in his translation. Calvin had a dif- 
ferent rule, regarding the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
within the books as the test of their canonicity. He 
passed over 2 and 3 John and the Revelation without 
notice, and expressed doubts regarding 2 Peter, James 
and Jude. Luther's friend Carlstadt arranged the Bible 
in three divisions. The Pentateuch and the four Gos- 
pels ; the prophets of the Old Testament and the Epistles 
of the New, including thirteen of Paul, 1 Peter and 1 
John; and the Writings, or Hagiographa, of the Old 
Testament and the seven disputed books of the New. 
Thus in spite of wide variety of opinion regarding the 
origin of the New Testament books, the reformers did 
not alter the canon. 

The first official and general pronouncement made 
upon the question was the declaration of the Council of 
Trent (1546 A. D.), which uttered anathema upon any- 
one refusing to accept as canonical all the books con- 
tained in the Vulgate version of the Scriptures. This 
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fixed the Apocrypha along with the Old Testament as 
an accepted part of the Roman Catholic Bible. In the 
New Testament, Romanists and Protestants hold the 
validity of the same books. The many versions of the 
Bible issued in various languages by the Protestant 
churches have made familiar their collection and ar- 
rangement of the various portions of Holy Scripture. 


LATER OPINIONS 


In recent years the problems relating to the canon 
have given way in large measure to the more important 
inquiries suggested by biblical criticism. This disci- 
pline has gone afresh into the matters of authorship and 
date with valuable results for biblical study. But the 
canon remains unaffected, for the reason that it rests 
today mainly upon tradition and usage. If the apos- 
tolic authorship once affirmed of practically all the 
books cannot longer be claimed, at least a certain apos- 
tolic atmosphere and feeling is discoverable in all. To 
this is to be added their place in the church through 
the years, which invests them with a veneration not to 
be questioned; and, above all, their inherent value, as 
aids to the interpretation of the early Christian ideal 
and character. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that, valuable as 
the opinion of the early church may have been in regard 
to the right of a certain list of books to receive the 
regard and attention of all Christians, and important as 
the confirmation of that verdict by the church through 
the centuries may be for belief and comfort today, yet 
it is the conviction of the individual mind at last which 
must determine what for itself shall be the limits of 
Holy Scripture. In reality our Bible, the Bible we know 
and reverence, consists of just those books we actually 
use, and which have proved their power to find and in- 
spire us. It is useless for anyone to insist that his 
Bible has in it a list of books which the church, or the 
beliefs of his fathers, or any other validation, has 
approved. In the final issue the canon of any Christian 
is the group of books he uses as the Word of God. We 
are the makers of our own individual canons, just as 
the Christian world has always chosen deliberately and 
perhaps half unconsciously its Scripture. 

And if that historic process of canon fixing were to 
begin all over again, and were to be submitted afresh 
to all classes of people, and if there were to be added 
to the material available for choice all the books writ- 
ten in all the lands since the Bible took form, the result 
would be the same. These sixty-six books would emerge 
once more from the process, a new, yet venerable aggre- 
gation of writings upon the high themes of God and 
religion. They have proved their worth through the 
ages. And to the end of time they are destined to go 
on proving themselves to be the divine word to mea, 
the supreme literature of the race. 
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“Behold him now where he comes! 

Not the Christ of our subtle creeds, 
But the lord of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs! 
The brother of want and blame, 

The lover of women and men, 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of mortal men.” 
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ONSIDER the amazing audac- 
ity of these words! They were 

written by an old man, frail and 
almost blind, held captive in Rome as 
a wandering teacher of a despised sect. 
The charge against him was that he 
had gone to and fro over the empire 
proclaiming the deity of a young man 
who had lived in an obscure, minor 
province. Not many had heard even 
the name of Jesus, and most of those 
who knew that he had lived at all re- 
garded his religion as a vile supersti- 
tion. Ridicule was heaped upon it, 
because its Founder had been put to 
a shameful death reserved for crimi- 
nals and slaves. Yet this man calmly 
foretells a time when at the name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess that he is the Lord of 
all good life! 

The human mind is capable of many 
things, and if we did not know what 
has happened since that day, the in- 
credible faith of that old prisoner 
would seem like a wild feat of fanat- 
icism. Every fact and force upon 
earth seemed to be against it. Indeed, 
it was a twilight time and the world 
was rushing into a dark night, carry- 
ing with it the beauty and grace of 
the old classic civilization. Humanity 
was almost hopeless, and weariness 
and sated lust made life a hell in that 
hard old Roman world. Rome her- 
self was doomed, and soon the young, 
virile savage tribes of the north would 
be thundering at her gates. 

None the less, the intrepid old pris- 
oner looked beyond the valley of the 
shadow and saw the sunlight shining 
on the hills. In the swift and gentle 
years of the life of Jesus he discov- 
ered a redeeming force destined to 
reshape the crumbling world, and 
slowly lift mankind from the animal to 
the angel shape. Of the truth of his 
faith we ourselves are a proof, gath- 
ering as we do to pray for its fulfill- 
ment, offering our prayer in his name. 


FAITH FOR THE PRESENT DARK AGE 


Here was a faith equal to a world- 
tragedy, and that is the faith we need 
today when a new Dark Age ‘seems 
to be settling down upon us. Thank 
God, the same mighty faith still lives, 
and seldom has it been set to nobler 
music than by the poet-prophet in his 
many-voiced song, “Christus Vic- 
tor,” (*) of which let me speak a lit- 
tle if only to bring to notice a book of 
faith sorely needed in these strange 
and troubled times. The song is frag- 
mentary, like that which Dante heard 


(*) Christus Victor: A Student’s Rev- 
erie, by H. N. Dodge. 


“Christus Victor” 


By Joseph Fort Newton 





“That at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, and every tongue 
confess.” 











at the gates of heaven, as indeed befits 
a theme so vast, so profound, that it 
will not suffer itself to be caught in 
orderly forms of music. Rather it is 
like flashes of a wondrous vision, kind- 
ling the imagination with brief, broken 
glimpses of a light that blinds while it 
blesses. Like a musician haunted by 
some sweet, elusive melody, now lead- 
ing, now driving him from key to key, 
the singer moves toward that concep- 
tion of God and man and life and sin 
and destiny which alone is equal to 
the stupendous days in which we live. 


“« STUDENT'S REVERIE” 


In an old New England farm house 
a medical student sits before a skele- 
ton he has been studying, while the 
snow is piled high outside and the 
night-wind is mourning under the 
eaves. The skeleton, seen by the dim 
lamp and flickering fire, is but the 
grim and ghastly shadow of a man. 
Forgetting its horror, he falls to pon- 
dering its symmetry, its exquisite 
adaptations of part to part, its 
strength, agility and supple grace. He 
considers, as never before, the lithe 
and sinewy beauty of the human body 
—the dexterity of the hand, the faith- 
fulness of the heart, the eye that mir- 
rors the marvels of the world, and 
last of all, the head and its wondrous 
throne of thought. Truly it is a mas- 
terpiece, fit dwelling place for the 
winged, thinking, dreaming, loving, 
hoping spirit now flown. 

Then ie muses of the spirit of man, 
its undeveloped powers, the reason of 
its existence, its immortal longings, in 
contrast with the grinning shape be- 
fore him. The problem becomes per- 
sonal to the student, the while he feels 
a new sense of kinship with his fel- 
lows: 


What man soe’er I chance to see— 
Amazing thought—is kin to me, 
And if a man, my brother! 
What though he sit in royal state 
And for an empire legislate; 
He is a man, my brother. 
What though his hand is hard with toil 
And labor his worn garment soil; 
He is 2 man, my brother. 
What though his hand with crime be red, 
His heart a stone, his conscience dead; 
He is a man, my brother. 
Though low his life, and black his heart, 
There is a nobler, deathless part 
Within this man, my brother. 
The soul which this frail clay enfolds 
The image of its Maker holds— 
That makes this man my brother! 


THE SOLE REFUGE 


Naturally, his thoughts wander into 
eternity, trying to follow the fate of 
man—not only his own destiny, and 
that of the phantom of a man before 
him, but of all humanity in its endless 
procession passing across the earth, 
as one generation vanishes and another 
appears. Their life is woven of good 
and ill, light and shadow, joy and woe, 
tragedy and comedy. For many it is 
a thing to be endured, not enjoyed. 
Some move lightly, recking not of the 
future; others trudge slowly, bearing 
heavy burdens of sorrow and care. 
For all life ends in the grave. We can 
follow them no further. Whence do 
they come and why? Where do they 
go? What does it all mean? Has it 
a meaning? All the old, dark ques- 
tions rise up to haunt and baffle the 
student in his reverie. 

He turns to the Bible, finding some 
passages that give him hope, and oth- 
ers that seem to deny it. Sorely per- 
plexed, he takes refuge in the great 
truth of God the Father of all men, 
the Shepherd of all souls—knowing 
all, forgetting none. Yet even that 
truth leaves many mysteries unsolved. 
Why all the woe of the world, its 
filthy lust, its brutal tyranny, its turbid 
ebb and flow of misery? If God is 
good why is man so often vile? Nev- 
ertheless, he clings to the truth that 
love lies at the heart of things, a Love 
profounder than sin, deeper than 
death— 


Ah, never sank a sinning soul so low, 
But God’s paternal hand could deeper go 
His perishing child to save— 


and even in the awful law of retribu- 
tion he reads the stern fact of Love. 
The very keenness of his problem 
makes him feel that there is Another 
who feels it more keenly than he, suf- 
fering with humanity in its Woe and 
even in its sin. 


“THE MASTER OF CALVARY” 


_ At least, God is no far-off looker-on, 
judging men harshly, condemning 
them arbitrarily, but with great passion 
yearning over them, within them, 
wounded by their transgressions, bear- 
ing their woe. As the student listens, 
the Master of Calvary télls in a ma- 
jestic, plaintive monody of his passion 
and hope for humanity, his oneness 
with it in its woe, and his redeeming 
Love. The words are simple, noble, 
ineffable, tender, broken only by the 
faint echoes of angelic chants slowly 
rising from miserere to alleluia. 

The poem closes with an aftermath, 
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entitled “The Presence in the Camp,” 
dated 1914, showing that this vision 
of the suffering love of God in Christ 
is equal to our new world-tragedy, as 
it was in ages agone to the little old 
man in prison at Rome. Scattered 
through its pages are many lyrics, 
some of them of exquisite delicacy and 
beauty, singing of life and love, of the 
coming of spring and the birth of the 
flowers, of the life of Jesus and the 
love that should bind man to man. No 
matter to what school of religious 
thought a man may belong, he will find 
much to exalt, inspire and fortify his 
soul in this tender-hearted, far-seeing 
book of Faith in the Love of God. 


CHRIST SPEAKS—AND THE SUN IS UP 


What shall we say of a faith so pro- 
found, so far-reaching, so wonderful 
in its reach and grasp and grandeur? 
What is the basis of it? What right 
has any man to hold it in the dim coun- 
try of this world? First, let us meas- 
ure the fact upon which this sublime 
faith rests. Nature, we know, is inev- 
itable in her law, her movement, her 
goal and her high manner. The tides 
come and go, following their ancient 
rhythm, and no hand can stay them. 
Night follows night, day follows day, 
season follows season, and none can 
break the immemorial sequence. The 
sun rises in splendor, marches in 
majesty, and sets in a sacrament of 
beauty. None can say him nay. There 
is something like that in the spirit of 
Christ. Deny how you will, doubt this 
item and that of his story, his spirit is 
here and here to stay. It is inevitably 
present and inevitably influential. 

“IT am the light of the world,” he 
said—and the sun is up! It shines on 
farm and factory, on palace and hut, 
on peace and war, slowly changing 
winter into summer. None can stay it. 
His spirit is with us, whether we obey 
it or not; his power is in the heart- 
beat and step of humanity. If there 
is no room for him in the inn, he finds 
a cradle in a manger. No one can 
expel him from human life. His king- 
dom is like a woman who took three 
measures of meal and put leaven into 
it until the whole was leavened. Can 
you take yeast out of bread? Once 
there, always there, and it will go on 
until it has done its work. 

Such is the influence of Jesus. Once 
here, always here, inevitable in its be- 
nign fatalism of influence—in the his- 
tory, in the tradition, in the sentiment 
and conscience of humanity, in its in- 
nermost habits of thought and feeling, 
shaping even the literature of denial. 


WHAT IS COMING? 


Nature is inevitable not only in her 
power, but in her beauty. From Ho- 
mer to Byron, from Wordsworth to 
Emerson, her enchantment carries men 
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away, filling their hearts with a wild, 
sad joy and touching their speech to 
song. Who can flee from its spell! If 
we take wings of the wind and go to 
the loneliest sea that drifts and sings, 
the ancient loveliness is there. It com- 
pels homage. There is something like 
that in the spirit and gospel of Christ. 
His life, his character, his vision of 
God—these are the ultimate, ineffable, 
unspeakable beauties and the sublim- 
est possessions of humanity. So long 
as men are blind they can resist it, like 
peasants who live amid the splendors 
of nature unmoved. But once their 
eyes are opened, once their souls are 
weakened, they must yield soon or 
late to his spirit and the wonder of his 
vision of a kingdom of love. It is 
inevitable. 

Towards that kingdom all the high 
paths lead, as of old all roads led to 
Rome. At last, after age-long tragedy, 
it will command not only the admira- 
tion but the obedience of humanity as 
surely as suns rise and set, as certainly 
as the tides ebb and flow. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF HISTORY 


_ History, in the great conception of 
it, shows an inevitable tendency of 
man upward toward the same goal. 
There was Greece, after her twenty- 
seven years of war, exhausted, fallen. 
Mighty Rome became decrepit, cor- 
rupt, and fell before the youthful bar- 
baric multitudes. The Reformation 
made protest against tyranny in behalf 
of freedom of conscience and the lib- 
erty of faith, and none could stop it. 
The French revolution was a human 
earthquake, a whirlwind of inhuman- 
ity and atheism, yet out of it rose a 
new humanity. Our own civil war 
was an invocation of humanity against 
inhumanity, and injustice had to go. 


One path of love and 
Make straight that hi 
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The Dawn 


Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay them 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 

Truth, love, justice, if ye slay them, 

Return with more than earthly power; 

Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 

That send the spring through leaf and spray, 
Drive back the sun from the Eastern mountains, 
Then—bid this mightier movement stay. 


It is the Dawn! The Dawn! the nations 
From East to West have heard a cry— 
Through all earth’s blood-red generations 
By hate and slaughter climbed thus high, 
Here—on this height—still to aspire, 
One only path remains untrod, 

ace climbs higher 
way for our . 
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Truly, there is something inevitable 
in the movement of history, a Force 
which man can neither reckon nor re- 
sist, and it is always toward a juster, 
wiser, gentler, nobler life—slowly ris- 
ing toward the ideal of Jesus. Just so 
it will be with the vast tragedy now 
dragging its bloody way along, dark- 
ening the earth and the sky like a new 
crucifixion. Make no mistake; out of 
it will rise a new age, a new world, 
and the good that will surely come will 
outweigh the measureless woe of it all. 


WHAT IS OUR PRESENT DUTY? 


What does this mean to us and what 
is our duty? It means everything—it 
means light and hope, at once a great 
comradeship and a great crusade! It 
means that God is with us, working 
with man, working in man, without 
hasting and without resting, reasoning 
with him, punishing him, pursuing him 
with his everlasting persuasions, and 
that he cannot be defeated. Evermore 
he seeks incarnation in humanity— 
asking for clear minds, pure hearts, 
and clean hands, to manifest his spirit 
and his power. 

What is our duty? By as much as 
we love the Spirit of Jesus, obey it, 
live it, making it the law of our hearts 
and the breath of our life, following 
in his way, his truth, by so much do 
we help forward the kingdom of love 
and become fellow-workers with the 
Eternal. Salvation, at last, is by the 
Spirit and Life of Jesus. 

Other way there is none, as man 
will yet learn, taught by the terrible 
tragedy of trying to live without him. 
Finally the faith of the prisoner of 
Rome will be fulfilled ; every knee shall 
bow and every tongue confess the 
Lord of all good life! 





—Alfred Noyes. 
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OMETHING has happened, 
something tragic. Something 
that may carry with it floods of 

tears, oceans of blood, and destroy 
towers of treasure. I must declare 
myself in this presence, were it the 
last word ever given me to speak from 
this free platform: If war was wrong 
last week, it will be wrong next week. 
If it was wrong then to tear human 
flesh to shreds, to devastate homes and 
desecrate the ideals of men and of na- 
tions, it is wrong now, and it is ever- 
lastingly wrong. 
WAR AND PROFIT 


War is still a survival of brute 
forces. It occurs where spirit has not 
yet freed itself from the entanglements 
of things that can be measured, of 
things that can be weighed. We of 
the United States for two and a half 
years have been twiddling our thumbs 
while Europe was tearing itself to 
pieces. We have gloated over our 
increasing prosperity, the profits from 
our hellish industry of making things 
that kill. We have sowed the conti- 
nent of Europe thick with fragments 
of shell and bullets stained with hu- 
man blood. We have filled hospitals 
with agonized bodies. We have torn 
homes to pieces. We have planted un- 
counted acres of human bones. We, I 
say, we, have been sending this devilish 
stuff over there to do the work of hell, 
while taking shelter behind some thin, 
shadowy rag of what we call “Inter- 
national Law.” 

Alas, now we are in oe danger 
of being swept into this fiendish mad- 
ness which we have witnessed and 
fostered. 


THREE INSPIRATIONS OF WAR 


Do not tell me that there is any 
“honor” tn trying to avenge the loss 
of a few petty ships and a limited 
number of lives by proceeding by con- 
quest and under the guidance of sci- 
ence to sink numberless other ships 
and destroy numberless other lives on 
both sides of the fighting line, killing 
those whose hands are clean of any 
responsibility. As I interpret spirit, 
no wrong can be atoned by other 
wrongs. You can not bring back the 
lives that are gone by sallying forth to 
destroy other lives. 

Three great inspirations of war have 
obtained in what we call civilization. 
First was the battle for God. Some 
of the hardest battles of history were 
devoted to religion; they were for 
God’s sake. 

Then there was the battle for greed, 
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for territory, the love of power. Many 
millions of lives have been sacrificed 
in trying to straighten boundary lines 
between nations which scarcely knew 
themselves apart. 


WAR AND “HONOR” 


Then there comes this other thing 
we call “honor”—battle for honor’s 
sake. As if any nation in the light 
of history could add a star to its crown 
of glory by proving itself of superior 
power in killing its neighbors. As 
if outraged dignity could be assuaged 
by a systematic slaughter of innocents. 

The United States is now under a 
panic for “honor’s sake.” This valor 
for “honor” threatens to throw us into 
everlasting dishonor. I have lived 
through three of these spasms. I re- 
member the dark midnight when, as a 
boy, I crawled out of bed with the 
rest of the family because the bigger 
brother had come home with the awful 
news that Sumter had been fired upon. 
I have often traced with you that in- 
spiration, that intoxication, to the bit- 
ter end, and found, as everybody now 
knows, that it was the very, very 
wrong way of doing the right thing. 


“REMEMBER THE MAINE” 


I remember, as most of you remem- 
ber, that other time when the flags 
climbed to the highest and fireworks 
illuminated the cities, that otherwise 
were torpid and stupid, with the cry: 
“Remember the Maine! Remember 
the Maine! Remember the Maine!” 
And, remembering the Maine, the 
great republic was precipitated into a 
mad, foolish, fruitless war. Our min- 
ister to Spain told me with his own 
lips and he has repeated it over and 
over again in public, that if the United 
States had but let reason rule forty- 
eight or seventy-two hours longer, 
everything would have been accomp- 
lished by diplomacy at the capital city 
of Spain that we succeeded in getting 
by brutal, merciless, bloody barbarism, 
including a compensation for the 
Maine for which Spain never admit- 
ted her guilt. It was a mad intensity 
that led us into that fruitless struggle. 

And now comes this excitement. 
When pugilists in the last desperate 
struggle for conquest resort to the ulti- 


. mate expediencies of fighters, no 


longer content to pull at each other’s 
hair or clutch at each other’s throats, 
they forget all the limitations that ob- 
tain in the ring and hit anywhere, 
above or below the belt. We, who sit 
by, witnessing all these things, seeing 
this desperate struggle, because our 








own supposed “rights” are now in- 
vaded a little bit, and our commerce 
is endangered, become enraged. Will 
we dare jump into this ring at this time 
to add wickedness to wiikoieun, and 
murder to murder? 


“INTERNATIONAL LAW” 


May God help us to re-enforce the 
spirit, that we may carry this diplo- 
matic perplexity to the court of reason, 
to listen to the impulses of love and to 
take a “quarter of an hour,” nationally 
speaking, to commune with God and 
with the voice within. We should go 
behind that ragged page, born out of 
expediency and cruelty, the selfishness 
of formality and precedent, which we 
call “International Law,” a thing of 
shreds and tatters, at best, born out of 
a false assumption that the normal re- 
lations between nations are those of 
rivalry and antagonism and not of a 
community interest. 

Steps may be taken down there at 
Washington which will strike a bloody 
sword deep into the flesh of this nation 
where a million quivering nerves, 
deeper than consciousness, bind us to 
the Fatherland over there. It is inter- 
national vivisection, without cause and 
without profit, if we look at it even on 
the external side of things alone. 
Here our New Germany is summoned 
to our colors to strike at the heart 
of the Fatherland. 


THE CIVIL WAR 


I have mounted guard on many a 
weary watch under the direction of a 
German sergeant. I have divided my 
rations with and profited by the prow- 
ess of “Fred Schmidt” more than once. 
I walked afoot while my German lieu- 
tenant rode horseback. I saw Carl 
Schurz, clad in the panoply of war, 
lead his 11th and 12th corps up the 
bloody side of Missionary Ridge. I 
saw dear old Colonel Matthias of the 
“Fife-th” Iowa, as he used to call it, 
after the bloody battle of Corinth, dis- 
mounting and falling on the logs as he 
sobbed, “My Boys! My poor Boys!” 
—one hundred or more of them lying 
there in one trench. I know of Colo- 
nel Matthias on the charge. I know 
of how the boys loved him on the 
march. He had a reputation for dis- 
cipline and military usefulness which 
he brought from his years of training 
across the sea, but I think of Colonel 
Matthias most tenderly shedding bit- 
ter tears over that open grave where 
his boys were lying—those boys who 
were so much alive the day before. 
All the United States is quivering 
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with gentle emotions to-day where di- 
vided loyalties are being challenged by 
the cruel brutality that may declare 
war with a precipitancy with which no 
benignant tage national or other- 
wise, would be entered upon. 


AN INHERITANCE FROM THE BRUTE 


So I stand here to say again that 
war is wrong, unalterably wrong, an 
inheritance from the brute, and there 
is a better way to do it. 

Said a man to me the other day 
when I was talking to the students of 
the Lane Technical High School: “Do 
you think that your ideals will come 
true in a thousand years?” I did not 
wait for the conclusion of his sentence 
before I exclaimed: “That is none of 
my business. I don’t know whether it 
will be a thousand years or five thou- 


sand years. I know where I belong 
and I know what ultimately will tri- 
umph.” 

The time is coming for the United 
States to decide whether it will ally 
itself with Christ or with Cesar, 
whether the law of love can be tried or 
the law of hate be resorted to. 

Oh, but “Honor! Honor!” Honor 
to the wind where love and right and 
beauty and humanity are jeopardized. 
Oh, our country will be valorous on 
sea or land, if it sallies forth, but it 
will be a valor allied to cowardice com- 
pared to the sublime valor of Calvary, 
which still waits for a nation to vindi- 
cate the Christ as he has been over- 
whelmingly vindicated in individual 
lives. 

And so to ease my own soul—not 
because I thought it could reach the 
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Centre—I sent this te to our 
President in whom I have trusted and 
in whom I still have hope: 


Keep us out of war. The incivilities of 
war-maddened monarchies are no ade- 
quate excuse for plunging a great democ- 
racy into the same madness. The de- 
struction of a few lives and ships cannot 
be atoned for by sacrificing countless lives 
and homes. A wrong cannot be righted by 
added wrongs. Our crowning dishonor 
would be to surrender to the war spirit in 
this dire crisis of civilization and of our 
boasted Christianity. Now, if ever, should 
the choice be made: Is it Christ or Caesar? 


While the blackest, the damnedest 
war is a transient thing, and the tri- 
umphs of the noblest and greatest of 
wars are evanescent, still the tides of 
life are ever onward and upward, and 
we, God helping us, must go in that di- 
rection. 


Social Service in China 


How the Heralds of the Gospel Are Winning Their Way Into the Inner Life of Chu Chow 


N spite of the shortage of crops, 
| with real famine in many places 

not far distant, things keep moving 
here. A few days ago, I baptized 
eight of our school boys, our oldest 
Chinese woman teacher and the wife 
of the head teacher of our girls’ school. 
We were especially happy over the 
conversion of the woman teacher. 

She perhaps is not the only educated 
woman in this city who had come 
down from the old regime, yet I know 
of no other. For years she had a girls’ 
school of her own until the change in 
China caused the old class schools to 
pass away. She is a woman of be- 
tween forty and fifty. We needed just 
such a woman to help maintain a social 
standard in our school that would at- 
tract others in the city. She is a 
woman of very high character and that 
is what we wanted most of all. Now 
that she has become a Christian, we 
look forward to her being of great 
help in reaching and teaching other 
women. Her only son, a fine young 
man of nineteen, who is in our boys’ 
school, was also baptized and he is a 
leader among the boys. 


WORKING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 


I have been having a Bible study 
class of the best school teachers in the 
city. Two of them are very near de- 
ciding to be Christians and they are 
working to have three more join with 
them. 4 believe that I can soon report 
their being baptized. We also had 
sent in the other day a list of ten young 
fellows who wanted to organize a 
Bible study class and mutual help as- 
sociation, with athletic work in mind. 
They are of the class who have not 
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much to do, yet are not very bad and 
certainly not very good. We have 
formed them into a class and they will 
meet each Wednesday for Bible study, 
and perhaps we can give them other 
things that will make their heretofore 
idle hours into something worth while. 

Young men and old, young women 
and old, are alike the world over. 
They have their heartbreaks and re- 
joicings here just as anywhere else. 
They come to us to be comforted and 
to be guided and to be inspired. We 
have to be fathers and mothers to 
them. In all of our playgrounds and 
bridge buildings, we do not forget that 
we want them for Christ. 


GETTING SOME THINGS DONE 


During the last few days I have been 
in quite close touch with the city lead- 
ers and the official. They started last 
summer to rebuild an old stone bridge, 
torn down sixty years ago by the Tai- 
pings. They want to connect the north 
part of the city with the new park 
and playgrounds. The bridge has three 
stone arches and will rise twenty-five 
feet above low water. The contractor 
agreed to build at a ridiculously low 
price and got into a hole. The short 
crops shut off municipal moneys, as 
well as possibilities of subscriptions. 
They were $800 short. As our reform 
society had fathered the scheme, I got 
on the inside. They thought of all 
possible and impossible schemes and 
finally came down to hunting up pieces 
of land belonging to the city which had 
been forgotten and which people had 
been quietly using for their own and 
hoped to get this ized as really 


theirs. There were pieces of temple 


lands and old temple sites. They are 

oing to sell these and put the money 
into finishing the bridge. They are 
also going to take down two old 
temples and a building over one of the 
outside city gates and rebuild them in 
the park for public uses. 

This morning I took the official out 
and showed him an old stone wall 
which we want to tear down for use in 
the bridge, and also showed him a city 
gate that has been closed since the 
Revolution, which ought to have been 
re-opened long ago. 

Incidentally, I showed him that 
there was a piece of ground to which 
the city markets ought to be moved. 
At present, these markets twice eve 
ten days, fill up the main street with 
pigs and buffalos and donkeys and 
bamboos, which are being offered for 
sale. People can hardly get through 
the crowd to the railroad station. This 
new site will take away that every- 
fifth-day market congestion and leave 
the main route of traffic free. 


SOME ACHIEVEMENTS 


Think of it: since we started our 
reform society, we have macadamized 
a street, gotten control of the street 
cleaning, built several public lavatories, 
opened a park and playgrounds, and 
are building a bridge ; and now we are 
starting a school for the illiterate and 
are winning some of the leading peo- 
ple to Christ. Besides the city is be- 
coming known all over China, for we 
have taken pains to publish and ad- 
vertise by articles in the Shanghai 
papers. So, you see, we are moving. 
After a few more years, things will go 
much easier. 
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Episcopalians 
Enlarge Hymn-book 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
has enlarged its hymn-book the past 
year by the addition of 126 new 
hymns. Dean Peter Lutkin of 
Northwestern School of Music gives 
the new hymnal much praise. The 
selection of hymns was not confined 
to Episcopalian writers nor to the 
work of those who are deceased. 
The book contains a hymn written 
by Dr. Frank Mason North, secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life.” 


Boy Scout Movement 
Goes to China 


The methods of the Boy Scout 
movement are being appropriated by 
missionaries upon the foreign field. 
Rev. F. Stanley Carson of the Meth- 
odist mission at Hingwha, South 
China, has several patrols. About 
140 boys have been examined and 
aceepted for the first degree of the 
society. 


Priests Changing 
Fellowship 


The change of priests from the 
Protestant Episcopal to the Roman 
Catholic fellowship and vice versa 
contributes much to the interest of 
life in these religious bodies. The 
Protestant Episcopal paper, the 
Living Church, insists that there 
is a regular exodus from that church 
of two priests a year into the Roman 
communication. In the same paper 
it is noted that a Roman Catholic 
priest has recanted the errors of 
Romanism and returned to the church 
of his fathers, the Protestant Episco- 
pal. He is the Rev. Francis M. Mar- 
chant, of western New York. 


Jewish Priest 
Comes to Chicago 

The Rev. A. C. Silverlight, Epis- 
copal priest, has come to Chicago to 


work. The Jews of Toronto have 
largely enlisted in the war, so he 
was not needed there. He will have 
charge of the Chicago Hebrew In- 
stitute, and is assisting in the serv- 
ices of the Church of the Epiphany. 


A Church Census of 
New York City 


The most difficult census ever 
made was that taken in New York 


The Larger 








TIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


City early in February. Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews cooperated in 
the effort. They were led by J. 
Shreve Durham, of the Interdenomi- 
national Sunday School Association, 
who is a member of the Memorial 
Church of Christ in Chicago. Mr. 
Durham succeeded in harmonizing 
the various religious elements and 
over four million names were turnec 
in. The names of the families not 
reached have been turned over to 
the pastors of each district with the 
injunction to follow up the effort 
until every family is listed. 


Disintegrating Tendencies 
in Christian Science 

There have been rumors ever since 
the death of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy 
of the possibility of a disintegra- 
tion of the Christian Science move- 
ment. There has been organized in 
St. Louis “The First Primitive 
Church of Christ, Scientist.” This 
will be under the ministry of Leon 
Greenbaum, P. C. S. This church 
was modern enough to install elec- 
tric fans last summer in order to 
overcome a “belief” in the weather. 


Turks Bar 
Christian Ship 

The mind of the Turk has always 
been a mystery, but never more so 
than in his action forbidding the 
landing of the Caesar, a relief ship 
sent to Syria before Christmas. The 
ship is laden with provisions for 
which the people are perishing. It 
is now in the levees at Alexandria, 
Egypt, where it will remain until the 
matter is ironed out with the Turk- 
ish authorities. Should the break 
with Germany lead to war, the ship 
may never reach a Turkish port. 


Will Furnish Literature 
for Mission Fields 

The Edinburgh Conference re- 
sulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee for the production of a 
Christian literature for the mission 
fields. This committee is now urg- 
ing upon the various missionary so- 
cieties that something be done. In 
Korea there are 300,000 native 
Christians, but no commentaries, no 
devotional books, no Christian bi- 
ographies, no concordances, dic- 
tionaries of the Bible or works on 
Christian evidences. This need is 

_ in many other mission 
elds. 


Christian World 
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Chicago Y. M. C. A. 
Makes Larger Plans 


The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Chicago is making a 
great place for itself in the city life. 
It now has 35,000 members, a gain 
of 6,000 during a year. During the 
past year the new million dollar ho- 
tel for transient young men has 
been opened. It is now proposed to 
build new branch equipment for 
professional students on the West 
side of the city, and for various 
groups of industrial workers. The 
Central Association in the loop is 
also to undergo extensive improve- 
ments. 


Prosecuted for 
Blasphemy 


Survivals of the stringent laws 
regulating religious practice in the 
past are still to be found in the East. 
A suit is pending against an athe- 
istic Lithuanian free-thinker under 
an old law relating to blasphemy. 
The suit is brought by Roman 
Catholic priests. The first press re- 
port had the sensational story that 
a “higher critic’ was being sued 
for his utterances about Jonah! 


Rescue Missions 
Being Closed 


Prohibition may be the death of 
the rescue missions of the large 
cities. The Brotherhood League 
Club mission of Seattle was once 
a flourishing institution with much 
work to do, but since the saloons 
have been voted out, the workers 
have been idle. Just two applica- 
tions for help were received within 
a month, so the mission has closed 
its doors. This experience will 
probably be repeated in other cities. 


Scripture for a 
Million Soldiers 

The World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation set out to provide the 
New Testament to a million soldiers, 
and it is now reported that this goal 
has been reached, with the modifi- 
cation that copies of the gospels 
have been provided instead of the 
entire New Testament. The Sun- 
day School organization states that 
it will now start for the second mil- 
lion of gospels. The Y. M. C. A. 
has distributed nearly four hundred 
thousand copies of the scriptures 
printed in more than twenty differ- 


ent languages. 
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LL the conditions are ripe for 
A us to be swept off the plains of 

reason into the chaos of war 
by some incident that would give birth 
to a “Remember the Maine” cry. Mc- 
Kinley did not think war with Spain 
, necessary to a 
settlement of the 
Cuban question, 
but when the 
Maine was de- 
stroyed, prestige 
and authority 
and statesman- 
| ship all went 
down under the 
wave of military 
| suggestion that 
swept the coun- 
try. The pages of human history have 
been reddened many times with such 
precipitations of reasoning humanity 
into unreason. Note, for instance, the 
fanatical sweep of the witchcraft scare 
among our Puritan ancestors in Salem 
and of the Crusades of the middle ages 
that carried humanity into such fanati- 
cal zeal that even armies of children 
started out for Jerusalem. Travelers 
in Europe at the time this war broke 
out said that in talking with the rank 
and file, the privates who were being 
gathered from the villages and farms 
of the countries involved, they con- 
fessed they did not know why they 
were going to fight, and yet the nations 
involved were swept with a tidal wave 
of military passion and enthusiasm. 
War is a reversion to the primitive. 
There have been many times in the 
last two years when a bellicose Presi- 
dent could have blown the military 
bugle, and the rank and file of Ameri- 
cans would have responded with the 
same enthusiasm that the rank and 
file of the nations of Europe have 
shown, and we today are standing 
upon the brink of such a reversion to 
the primitive within us; indeed it is 
a marvel of contemporaneous history 
that the calm, serene, but deep think- 
ing and masterful head of the nation 
has been able to keep us from being 
engulfed by the war spirit of the 
western world. 





HAVE WE BEEN NEUTRAL? 


Considering all the conditions, our 
government has succeeded marvelous- 
ly well in keeping neutral. Perhaps 85 
per cent of us are pro-Ally sympa- 
thizers; about the same percentage of 
us are Ally in our mheritance. The 


Social Interpretations 
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The Danger of Losing Our Neutrality 


great bulk of those of Germanic in- 
heritance are Germanic in their sym- 
— as we would expect. It would 
indeed a rare accomplishment of 
dispassionate reasoning that would en- 
able one of Germanic inheritance to 
sympathize with the enemies of his 
country in a time of crisis, or for 
those of us who are Slavic, Romic or 
Anglo-Saxon in our racial inheritance 
to reason otherwise than sympathetic- 
ally with the lands of our fathers. 
Joseph Choate said in England some 
time ago that our government was neu- 
tral and should be, but that our people 
were overwhelmingly pro-Ally. Some 
publicists, together with most German 
sympathizers, claim that our govern- 
ment has not been neutral. We have 
furnished the Allies with money, mu- 
nitions, merchandise and men, but we 
have not done it by design. Germany 
could have had all of these were it not 
for the fact that the Allies have pre- 
vented her from coming to get them. 
Had we by design denied the Allies ac- 
cess to our ports because Germany 
could not reach them we would have 
been pro-German in that we rendered 
void the allied blockade on Germany’s 
behalf; in other words, we have been 
severely neutral even to the extent of 
refusing to meet Germany’s impor- 
tunity by denying the Allies the privi- 
lege of realizing upon our neutrality 
simply because Germany was not able 
by force of circumstances to do the 


same. 
* * * 


KEEPING THE NEUTRAL VIEWPOINT 


We need the perspective of a little 
history to dull the edge of our parti- 
sanship and to help us preserve a 
neutral viewpoint. Germany’s sin is 
not of different kind so much as of 
greater degree. Let us remember that 
only a few years ago France came near 
precipitating this war through the Al- 
geciris affair and the taking of Mo- 
rocco, and that the story of her con- 
quest of Cochin China is not lovely 
reading to those of us who love her 
today because of her sacrifice and he- 
roism. Let us look over a century’s 
history of Russia—the grasping, con- 
quering giant whose borders have been 
extended in every direction, and then 
recall how Italy renewed the memories 
of old Rome with the wanton seizure 
of Tripoli so recently that the smoke 
had not died out of her guns when 
this war was declared. Fen what 
of the past century of Britain’s im- 
perialism and her “navalism” and 
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“Britannia Rules the Waves”; and 
what of the dismal history of Ireland 
for the past three centuries and the 


crushing of the Boer republic. The 
writer was in England when Dr. 
Aked’s church was stoned and W. T. 
Stead was assaulted on the streets of 
London and Lloyd George was hissed 
off the platform for protesting against 
the iniquity of the Boer conquest. 
Then for good measure let us recall 
that Gen. Grant, who fought in the 
Mexican war in his youth, in his ma- 
turity called it one of the most un- 
justifiable wars ever waged. When 
we think of the unspeakable Belgian 
atrocities let us recall the fact that 
our fathers wiped out whole Indian 
villages because “the only good Indian 
was a dead one,” that England gave 
Longfellow material for the immortal 
“Evangeline” by transporting a whole 
people, root and branch, to a strange 
clime, then add the fact that half of 
all living Irishmen live outside the 
land they dearly love because life is 
intolerable there. None of these 
things excuse the German crime but 
they do catalog it as part and parcel 
of the military business and dull the 
edge of our partizanship and deter- 
mine us to keep a non-military mind 
and preserve our neutrality even in 
the face of our convictions that Ger- 
many is the greatest of these sinners. 
We are horrified at the ruthless 
threat of the submarine campaign. 
Here again it is simply the military 
idea resorting to its logical extremity 
with Germany as its arch-exponent. 
Logically, if force is the final appeal, 
we must admit the legitimacy a such 
a — of terrorism and assassination. 
What we cannot admit is the force 
theory and we must keep ourselves 
out of the old world welter that has 
arisen out of that old world theory 
and through its practice by all the great 
nations at war. 


* ¢ # 
WE MUST REMAIN NEUTRAL 


The theory of the Old World has 
been that civilization was based u 
force. It was the doctrine of Na- 
poleon, Bismarck and Kitchener and 
it is the doctrine of a certain bellicose 
element of our own country. Triet- 
schke perhaps most amply set this 
forth when he talked history to the 
German nation. The source of his 
appeal, however, was the story of 
these elder nations that today are fight- 
ing Germany. It was upon this theory 
that Bismarck wrought when he 
crushed France a half-century ago. 
Certajply this war disoredits the force 
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theory; it has failed in the laboratory 
test of experience. Nation has armed 
against nation and with a curious per- 
version of the theory that the best way 
to keep peace is to prepare for war 
has engulfed the world in a war that 
engages more men than have all the 
wars of civilized history and which 
when it is finished will have taken 
more lives than have all the wars of 
the Christian Era. Our country must 
be the arbiter, the international 
prophet and the statesmanlike leader 
for that better and more Christian 
theory that civilization is based upon 
justice and that force is only the 
coercive arm of justice. The theory 
of force as the basis, because it was 
the last appeal of governments and 
civilization, was the fruitful mother 
of conquest, imperialism, autocracy, 
the divine right of kings, paternalism, 
and class privilege. The theory of 
justice as the basis of government, 
using force as a police power, is the 
mother of democracy, equality and 
right. As the greatest of the neutrals 
we have sought to uphold international 
law because it is civilization’s effort 
to restrict war and deprive it of its 
savagery and anarchy. In every war 
there will be abrasion of international 
law. Men cannot fight in your back 
yard without interfering with the 
rights of the neighborhood, and when 
half the neighborhood turns out to 
fight in your front yard it will be im- 
possible for you to resent every abra- 
sion of your rights or those of the 
neighborhood which is not in the fight. 
Thus there have been scores of inci- 
dents since this war broke out against 
which we have had to protest and 
over which, had we followed some of 
our hot-headed leaders, we could have 
entered the general mélée. Only the 
marvelous patience of the President 
has saved us from such a disaster. 
Now we face a direct, deliberate and 
major abrasion of international law 
and the rights not only of neutrals but 
of humanity, in the desperate deter- 
mination of the German military 
powers to blockade England by the 
wholesale sinking of even neutral 
ships, with the implied assassination 
of their crews and passengers. Now 
patience ceases to be a virtue and it 
may become our clear human duty to 
use the long arm of force to enforce 
Justice and the rights of humanity. 
But if we do we should still keep our 
neutrality and fight for the sake of 
justice and international law and hu- 
manity and not join the Allies in 
their historic quarrel with the Central 
Powers, for in that we have no part. 





Fifteen years ago not one Filipino had 
tver been inside of a Sunday-school; to- 
tay the Philippine Islands have an en- 
tollment of nearly 60,000, and the move- 
Ment is only just begining. 
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Hungey for What? 


The Lesson in Today’s Life 
BY JOHN R. EWERS 


Would it seem an ultra-radical idea 
to you if I should say that all that 
God requires of you is to be a normal 
man or woman? Phillips Brooks had 
that idea. God wants a man to be a 
full-orbed man. A father wants his 
son to grow up 
to be a real man. 
He does not 
want that son to 
drink or to be 
impure because 
those evil practi- 
ces would rot 
the fibre of his 
soul and leave 
him less a man. 
He wants his 
"son to. over- 
come obstacles and to have his lat- 
ent abilities brought out. Sins make 
us less than normal men. I do not 
care whether you believe in original 
sin or plagiarized sin, transmitted or 
acquired, or both. It is the sins in 
your life that make you sub-normal. 
Your body, mind and soul are less 
than normal because you are weak- 
ened by sins—definite, concrete, nam- 
able sins—not some vague, intang- 
ible, hazy thing. 

You see this in the art in European 
galleries. Notice the torso! Venus 
de Milo—arms gone. Winged Victory 
—head gone. Elgin Marbles—only 
parts. What would we not give to see 
the entire statues? But it is even so 
with men—broken fragments of nor- 
mal men. Now God wants us to be 
full-orbed, perfectly-developed men 
and women. He will be satisfied when 
that is accomplished. We need Jesus 
because the oceans cannot wash us 
clean, the perfumes of Arabia cannot 
sweeten us and we lack the stuff to 
build up again the broken parts. 


*-_ * * 


We are hungry—but for what? 
Our tastes are perverted. We need 
bread; we want marshmallows! We 
need meat; we want bonbons! We 
need milk; we want frothy sodas! 
Here is the secret of weakness. A 
modern English writer complains be- 
cause men will not read solid litera- 
ture anymore; they turn from the 
bread to the confectionery. 








*The above article is based upon the In- 
ternational Uniform Lesson for March 11, 
“Jesus the Bread of Life.” John 6:22-40. 





I stood at the end of a bridge and 
watched the people coming over it—all 
were hungry. Some were in need of 
material food. All were lean and 
hungry, or fat and still hungry, or 
neither lean or fat but yet hungry. 
Some looked like lean tigers. All 
were on the trail. Yes, they were 
hungry, but not one in a hundred knew 
what he ought to feed upon. All were 
predatory. Like animals they pursued 
their prey. Many, most were hungry 
for money. Doomed never to be satis- 
fied. Some were hungry for recogni- 
tion — fame-seekers—a feeding on 
vapor. Some rolled bloodshot eyes in 
quest of bodily appetites. Others 
merely looked for ease. Hungry, 
driven beasts—how pitiable. It needs 
a Russian novelist to picture these 
modern people with their hungers, 
their perverted tastes. 

If Jesus could stand at the end of 
the bridge he would cry out, “I am the 
Bread of Life!” “I am the Bread sent 
down froin heaven!” Christ alone is 
the satisfaction of our lives. He alone 
is the life-giving bread. Within the 
hour I have been talking to a minister 
who has been telling me of the “Holi- 
ness” people in his church. These 
people tell of the miraculous way 
Christ has entered their lives, leaving 
them without desire to sin any more, 
leaving them abiding in a perfumed 
paradise. The tragedy is that these 
people are so near and yet so far! 
They burlesque Christianity. They 
make one hesitate to talk about the 
highest and best experience that may 
be ours. 

We must not, however, allow this 
“Holiness Crowd” to prejudice us 
against a rational acceptation of the 
truth we are considering. Christ is the 
Bread of Life. He alone can satisfy 
our hunger. We shall be restless until 
we rest in him. 

Pray for normal tastes. Pray for 
essential appetites. Ask to be a real 
man. Feed your soul not on confec- 
tions but on the very Christ. Not 
only ignorant fanatics but many proud 
scholars feast upon frothy concoc- 
tions which lack strength producing 
elements. Bread gives you power. 
With power you can do the world’s 
work. Examine your hungers. Test 
your foods. Weigh your actual work. 
Bread, exercise, results. 
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Dr. Ainslie Expresses 
Himself on Peace 


The New York Independent of a re- 
cent date contains replies from a num- 
ber of prominent ministers and publicists 
in answer to a question sent out by that 
periodical as to whether or not the time 
is ripe for peace. Dr. Peter Ainslie’s 
reply is as follows: “Germany's pro- 
posals for peace should be taken in sin- 
cerity until her conditions of peace re- 
veal her insincerity. Then is the time 
for protests, for there are wrongs to be 
righted—wrongs that Germany must 
right without which there can be no 
peace—but has the time come when this 
can be done by force of reason rather 
than by force of steel? If the church 
followed more closely the teachings of 
Jesus it might become a factor in hasten- 
ing the end. The world must come to 
know that the one moral equivalent for 
war is the religion of Jesus Christ, and 
these days test men’s faith in Him.” 


Indiana Pastor of English Birth 
Will Not Fight England's Battles 


“I am willing to fight for my country, 
but this is my country,” were the words 
used by D. L. Milligan, of the East 
Columbus, Ind., church, when he was 
urged by one of his eight brothers, who 
are fighting in the English army and 
navy to join them. Mr. Milligan also 
has two sisters engaged in the muni- 
tions factories. One of his brothers had 
part in the historic battle off Jutland and 
another was in the fighting in the 
Dardanelles campaign. D. L. Milligan 
has been in America for the past fifteen 
years, although he has not become fully 
naturalized. 


C. S. Medbury Would Fight, 
But Still Protest 


Although Charles S. Medbury, of Des 
Moines, believes that “the demand of 
the day’s patriotism is that we stand by 
the President,” and if necessary fight, 
yet he holds that “it is also demanded 
of us by the new patriotism that we con- 
tinue, even in war, to maintain the atti- 
tude of protest against it. We will only 
go where violated rights lead us. No 
marks of aggression shall mark us. We 
seek no personal or national advantages 
whatever. To use the President’s own 
words, we ‘seek merely to vindicate our 
right to liberty and justice and an un- 
molested life.’” 


President J. A. Serena 
Keeps Busy 


President Joseph A. Serena, of Wil- 
liam Woods College, spoke on Christian 
education in the following places during 
January: Montgomery City, Mexico, 
Louisiana, Bowling Green, Slater, Mar- 
shall and Jefferson City, Mo. He ex- 
pected to spend most of February in 
Oklahoma as a member of the Men and 
Millions team. This will be the fourth 
campaign he has been in with this move- 
ment. 


A Brotherhood in Nebraska 
That Does Things 


The men of the Berean Brotherhood at 
First church, Lincoln, Neb., held a ban- 
quet in the basement of the church a 
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Disciples : 





few evenings ago, at which forty men 
attended. The question of the regula- 
tion of pool halls was discussed from 
both sides, several speakers outside of 
the Brotherhood being present to repre- 
sent one side or the other. Among the 
speakers present were: Secretary Bm 
of the local Y. M. C. A.; Mayor Bryan, 
author of the ordinance before the com- 
mission; John Wright, commissioner of 
public safety; Chief of Police Antles, ex- 
Chief Malone, and James E. Beltzer, 
proprietor of a local pool hall. The 
question was taken up and discussed 
much as a body of legislators would 
deal with it. 


Editor of The Christian Century 
Has Busy Week in Des Moines 


Editor C. C. Morrison preached for 
the Forest Avenue Church, Kansas City, 
Russell B. Briney, pastor, on Sunday, 
February 4. Mr. Morrison delivered five 
addresses to various audiences in Drake 
University, Des Moines, during the 
week following and preached for W. A. 
Shullenberger at Central Church on 
February 11. At a meeting of students 
and members of the faculty of the Bible 
College at Drake, about twenty-five 
Bible College men subscribed for Tue 
Curist1an Century, and a small fund 
was made up of contributions by Dean 
Caldwell and other instructors to send 
the paper to a number of students who 
cannot afford to pay for it. On Monday 
evening, February 12, a dinner was 
given to Mr. Morrison by a large com- 
pany of friends of Tue Curistian Cren- 
TurY, at which time addresses were 
made by Mr. Morrison and others on 
the forward movement of the Disciples. 
Many of Des Moines’ leading citizens 
were present. 


Northwestern Ohio Ministers 
Meet at Bowling Green 


The February meeting of the North- 
western Ohio Ministers’ Association was 
held at Bowling Green on February 12. 
Although the weather was the coldest 
of the winter fourteen ministers, from 
six counties, were present. At the morn- 
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Editor Tue Curistian Century: 

At the close of an article on “Lincoln's 
Religious Testimony,” in the “Century” 
of February 8, you ask, “Would Lin- 
coln have been at home among the 
Disciples of Christ?” I can answer this, 
on unimpeachable testimony as given me 
by Rollo W. Diller, now deceased, who 
lived many years on the same block with 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Diller said that Lincoln desired 
to make the confession, and unite with 
the Christian church under the preach- 
ing of E. D. Baker, a lawyer-preacher, 
who was afterwards commissioned by 
Lincoln a major general, and who was 
killed at Bull's Bluff at the beginning of 
the Civil War. Mrs. Lincoln objected 
so strenuously that Lincoln postponed 
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ing session, Stephen J. Corey addressed 
the association on e¢ Needs of the 
Mission Fields,” giving locations of the 
various mission stations, the progress 
that had been made, and the great need 
of more workers and better equipment 
on all these fields. An open discussion 
of the plans and problems of the For- 
eign Society followed. At the next 
meeting, at Central Church, Toledo, W. 
C. Prewitt, of Bowling Green, will read 
a paper on “The inister’s Spiritual 
Culture.” The book review, “The Trail 
to the Hearts of Men,” will be given by 
R. C. Lemon, of Sandusky. The North- 
western Ohio Ministers’ Association was 
organized last October, and meets regu- 
larly the second Monday of each month. 
J. J. Tisdall, of the Norwood Avenue 
Church, Toledo, is the president; D. W. 
Miller, of Weston, vice-president; Ed- 
ward Goller, assistant at Central, Toledo, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Honor for Oakland, Cal., 
Pastor 


H. A. Van Winkle, the new pastor at 
Oakland, Cal. First Church, has been 
appointed pastoral counselor for the 
Alameda County Christian Endeavor 
Union, which includes more than ninety 
societies. First Church has a very livel 
men’s club, which meets once a mont 
and listens to men and women prominent 
in various lines of public service. Capt. 
W. I. Day, noted prison reform worker, 
talked to. the club last month. Mr. Van 
Winkle preached a sermon early this 
month on “Education as the Cure for 
Vice,” which was given an_ elaborate 
write-up in a local paper. This church 
is preparing for a series of evangelistic 
meetings in April, with the Kellems 
brothers leading. 


Forward Steps at East 
End, Pittsburgh 


Over 250 members of the East End 
church, Pittsburgh, Pa., banqueted to- 
gether on February 14. Reports showed 
that $18,500 was raised during last year; 
fifty-eight new members were added; 
$200,000 was pledged for the new church, 
for which ground will be broken May 1. 
The Margaret Oliver Memorial Bible 
School Building will first be erected. A 
lot has already been purchased for $35,- 
000. John R. Ewers is in his eighth year 
as pastor at East End. 
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his decision until too late, hoping the 
objections of his wife might be over- 
come. This information was confirmed 
to me by others in Springfield, who re 
membered the occurrence. 

Mr. Diller, who was a member of the 
same church with Mrs. Lincoln, and @ 
whose store Lincoln spent many an hour 
in social converse, was most positive @ 
his statement, given from per 
knowledge. . 

I am not writing this for publication, 
but merely to squander two cents ™ 
answer to your question, because I fi 
believe Mr. Diller and others told me 
what was positively true. Lincoln 
Baker were the warmest friends, 
Baker was one of the most eloquent mea 
that ever occupied the pulpit and held 4 
seat in the United States Senate. 

Chicago, Il. & 5 
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New Mission Building for 
Osaka, Japan 


Our Japan mission is building a Chris- 
tian institution in the city of Osaka, 
made possible by a gift from R. 
Long for the lot and a gift from a 
woman in the West for the building. 
The land is already purchased and this 
institution is to be erected in the heart 
of that great city of one million people. 
FE. R. Erskine will be in charge. 


Drake Graduates to Work 
Among English Soldiers 


It is announced that John Roberts, 
who graduated from the liberal arts and 
Rible College of Drake last summer, will 
go to England as a Y. M. C. A. worker 
in the military camps, doubtless in asso- 
ciation with Kirby Page, who is booked 
to return to his work there. They ex- 
pected to sail about February 10th, but 
the war situation will probably inter- 
fere with their plans. W. E. Roosa is 
also booked to accompany Roberts on 
his trip to England and to be engaged in 
the Y. M. C. A. work among the soldiers. 
He is also a graduate of Drake. 


Endeavor Societies 
and Missions 


The Christian Endeavor Society at 
Garber, Okla., has assumed the support 
of Elisha, No. 709, one of the orphan 
boys at Damoh, India. More societies 
than ever before observed the first Sun- 
day in February as Endeavor Day, using 
the program furnished by the Foreign 
Society, “Life Lines Across the Sea.” 
The offering for the Orphanage at 
Damoh, India, will probably be larger 
than heretofore. Many societies are us- 
ing the missionary plays or demonstra- 
tions to great advantage. They give the 
young people something definite to do 
and at the same time they are interest- 
ing and instructive. Write to ‘ 
Corey, Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio, con- 
cerning them. 














peoneiation for Pennsylvania 
er 


F. A. Bright, of the Bellevue church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. writes that D. Park 
Chapman, of the Observatory Hill 
church, Pittsburgh, has been elected cor- 
responding secretary of the Western 
Pennsylvania Christian Missionary So- 
ciety until a man can be found to take 
this work permanently. Mr. Chapman’s 
address is 309 Elsdon street, N. S., Pitts- 
burgh. All correspondence and offer- 
ings should go to him at that address. 
Mr. Bright writes that the board re- 
cently passed a unanimous vote of ap- 
preciation of the work of A. C. Young, 
who left the Pennsylvania field a few 
weeks ago to become secretary and 
treasurer of Hiram College. 


Dr. Paul Wakefield 
Returning on Furlough 


The family of Dr. Paul Wakefield, 
who is in charge of hospital work in 
China, being supported by the Liberty, 
Mo, church, will sail for America on the 


mpress of Russia from Shanghai on 
March 17. Dr. Wakefield will follow a 
little later. 


At Main Street Church, 
okomo, Ind. 


D. H. Shields, of Main Street Church, 
Kokomo, Ind., writes that Secretary G. 
- Hoover conducted at Kokomo a short 
ime ago “the best county cooperative 
onference in the history of the work.” 
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Mrs. Kelly, Miss DeMoss and John H. 
Booth, of the national societies, aided 
in the program. Main Street Church has 
committees at work preparing for the 
Indiana State convention, which meets 
at Kokomo May 14-17. Mr. Shields 
spent several days in the State Legisla- 
ture, he writes, representing a group of 
men helping to put Indiana dry. He is 
very busy in the work of the church, 
with an average of a wedding and a 
funeral every week so far this year, in 
addition to his regular duties. The Sun- 
ov school is pianning a “Forward Step 
ay.” 


Foreign Society Has 
New Headquarters 


The Foreign Society’s rooms have re- 
cently been transferred to the seventh 
floor of the building at 222 West Fourth 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, with much 
pleasanter quarters, more room and op- 
portunity to build up a more effective 
organization. The new quarters are 
modest, but well equipped and lend 
themselves to greater economy in the 
work. Friends are asked to call and 
visit the new mission rooms and make 
them their headquarters while in Cin- 
cinnati. 


Chicago Union of C. W. B. M.’s 
to Meet 


The quarterly convention of the Chi- 
cago Union of the Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions will be held on Thurs- 
day, March 1, at North Shore church, 
Terminal Hall, on Wilson avenue. The 
hall is reached by the Northwestern Ele- 
vated. Features of the program are ad- 
dresses by Mrs. G. M. Mathes, president 
of the Woman’s Church Federation; by 
Mrs. Anna Barbre Colgrove, vice-presi- 
dent Illinois State C. W. B. M., and by 
Mrs. F. C. Buck, Luchowfu, China. Mrs. 
S. J. Russell is president of the Chicago 
organization. 
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Memorial for 
Drake Student 


The “Volunteer Bands” and Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A.’s of Drake University, in 
co-operation with Bethany College, are 
raising funds for a memorial to Frank 
Battson, the Drake student who lost his 
life last summer in an effort to rescue 
some companions from the Des Moines 
River. On March 1 memorial services 
will be held by the literary societies of 
Drake, and Secretary S. J. Corey will de- 
liver addresses in behalf of the cause. 

—The enrollment at the Des Moines 
Sunday School Institute has reached 205. 


Large Gifts for 
Missions 


Recently a good friend of foreign mis- 
sions in Missouri has given $15,000 to 
special work in one of the great mission 
fields and another friend in California 
has pledged $20,000 for the same work 
in Africa. Still another group of people 
in a strong church in the Central states 
is planning for large endeavor in China. 


A Bible College for 
California 

There is talk of launching a Bible 
College in California, with an especial 
purpose of training the more than 300 
“Life Recruits” who have been won to 
service through the efforts of the Men 
and Millions leaders. The representa- 
tives of 75 per cent of the churches of 
the state unanimously instructed the Col- 
lege Commission to proceed at once to 
select a location for such a college. 


Mission Work in Philippines 
Prospers 


The new dormintory in Manila is re- 
ported full to overflowing. Bruce L. 
Kershner is hoping that a new wing will 
be added to the building in the near fu- 
ture, to accommodate those who are 


The Disciples’ Congress 


The Disciples’ Congress will be held 
in St. Louis, Mo., April 10-12, probably 
at the Union Avenue church, where B. 
A. Abbott is the able pastor. 

There are always two problems con- 
nected with this desirable gathering: 
first, the preparation of the program; 
and, second, the securing of a worthy at- 


tendance. And the first is conditioned 
by the second. It is hardly fair to ask 
busy men to give their time to the 


preparation of an address or scholarly 
paper for the mere handful that some- 
times attends. They would gladly do 
this if more interest was in evidence. 
This year’s program will equal the 
best. Editor C. C. Morrison will give 
some impressions of his trip to South 
America; Bert Wilson, the indefatigable 
missions advocate, will present his con- 
clusions regarding the desirability of 
having the tithing system adopted by 
the Disciples. His position will probably 
call out some sharp criticism and argu- 
ment. H. Peters will have a new 
proposition regarding the regional su- 
erintendency plan to offer and F. W. 
Sesabenn will lead the debate in review. 
Needless to say, this will be one of the 
outstanding features of the occasion. 
Prof. W. C. Gibbs, of Columbia, has 
ponmiens a paper on the teaching of the 
ible to college students and no doubt 
there will be much to commend and 
something to raise objections in this. In 
addition, we are to have an able paper 


from H. D. C. Maclachlan on the sub- 
ject, “Is Bernard Shaw a Christian?” 
Shaw has circled about religion for a 
long time and now comes out squarely 
with an exposition of Christianity as the 
New Testament discloses it to him. He 
asks for a trial of Christianity. Here 
will be a message to all the preachers. 
If the program were to have no other 
item, there would be enough here to 
interest all ministers who wish to be 
abreast of the thought of the times. 
Probably there will be a review of a 
new book by H. G. Wells on religion. 
And, finally, an address will be delivered 
by a distinguished minister from another 
communion; another address will be 
given on the subject of “Peace.” 

No meeting on the horizon at pres- 
ent promises such a feast of live dis- 
cussions. These men are at work. They 
are giving long hours of study to these 
timely questions. It is for the minis- 
ters and laymen-to show their apprecia- 
tion by attending and by taking part in 
the debates. This is a place for fear- 
less, frank and pointed discussion of 
the questions of the hour. Show your 
interest by dropping a-card to the secre- 
tary, F. E. Lumley, College of Missions, 
Indianapolis, Ind., assuring him of your 
interest and of your intention to be pres- 
ent. Interest your friends. Let each 
minister bring a few laymen and show 
them the ministers at work, taking stock 
of their ideas. F. E. Lumtey. 
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now being turned away. This dormitory 
is unique among mission institutions in 
that it is paying its own way. The Mary 
Jane Chiles Hospital in Manila, under 
Dr. J. W. Young, is maintaining its repu- 
tation. The German sailors of the six- 
teen interned German ships in Manila 
harbor appreciate ww much Dr. Young's 
skill and service. Mrs. F. V. Stipp and 
her Bible woman have started a series 
of mothers’ meetings in Laoag. 


Sermons on War 


and Peace 
W. M. Haushalter, of the East Or- 
ange, N. J., church, is preaching a Feb- 


ruary series of sermons especially to the 
Christian Endeavorers, on “The Great 
War and Christianity.” Topics were: 
‘The War and Love of Your Enemies,” 

“The Nobility of Death,” “The Doctrine 
of Non-Resistance,” and “The Building 
of a New World.” 


* * * 
—The church at Pendleton, Ind., 
George L. Moffett, pastor, has been hold- 


ing meetings with the purpose of glean- 
ing after results of a union meeting re- 
cently held in the community. 


—Wilford H. McLean, until recently 
state Sunday school superintendent of 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the church 
at Niles, Ohio, succeeding Allan T. Gor- 
don, who is now at Paris, Il. 


—R. H. Ingram, formerly pastor at 
Beatrice, Neb., has been suffering from 
cancer for many years, and his death was 
expected at last report, a few days ago. 
He has made his home recently in Perry, 
Ia. 

~—Through a series of meetings held 
by E. A. Cole, of Knoxville, Pa., eigh- 
teen persons were added to the member- 
ship of First church, Charleroi, Pa. Pas- 
tor E. N. Duty states that the field had 
already been well gleaned. He praises 
the work of Mr. Cole very highly. Mr. 
Duty will hold a meeting at Knoxville, 
beginning March 5. 


—Foreign missionary circulating libra- 
ries are reported successful at Sandusky 
and East church, Toledo, Ohio. 


-W. P. Jennings, pastor at McKin- 
ney, Tex., recently held a ten days’ meet- 
ing in his church, with twenty-seven new 
members added. During the past year 
103 persons have been added to the mem- 
bership at McKinney. Every outstand- 
ing debt has been paid by this congre- 
gation; the church property has been 
thoroughly overhauled and put in re- 
pair, yet there is money in the various 
treasuries 


—S. O. Landis, recently of Lowell, 
Ind., has accepted the work at Forest 
Avenue, Buffalo, temporarily. Oscar Mc- 
Hargue, of Jacksonville, Fla., has taken 
the pastorate at Dunkirk, N. Y 


—Dr. J. H. Garrison, editor emeritus 
of The Christian Evangelist, celebrated 
his seventy-fifth birthday at his home in 
Claremont, Cal., on February 2. The 
Christian Century joins with Dr. Garri- 
son's other thousands of friends in wish- 
ing him good health and continued use- 
fulness for many more years. 


—C. R. Scoville is conducting a union 
evangelistic meeting in Fresno, Cal., this 
month. H. O. Breeden, of the Fresno 
First church, has a large part in this 
campaign. 

—Byron Hester, of the Chickasha, 
Okla., church, reports that, after a rous- 


ing campaign by one of the Men and 
Millions teams, 


a few of the members 


of the church there pledged $2,500 to 
missions. Mr. Hester believes that it 
was a result also of their work that he 
was able on a recent Sunday morning 
to raise nearly $1,000 to pay a long- 
standing paving debt. The church has 
learned how to give. 


—R. B. Chapman, of the Ionia, Mich., 
church, reports five additions at the 
morning service on February 11, four 
by confession of faith. Large audiences, 
in spite of zero weather. Bible school 
of 314. 


—Frank W. Lynch, of Sharon, Kan., 
has closed a series of meetings at La 
Harpe, Kan., with fifty-five additions. 

—D. B. Titus, of Rupert, Ida., has 
closed a home force meeting of three 
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weeks with thirty-four additions, nearly 
all by confession of faith. Mrs. Hiram 
Yerkes, of Idaho Falls, was soloist and 
song leader. 


—A. LeRoy Ruf, of Benton, IIl., has 
been called to Charleston, Ill, and has 
accepted the work. He succeeds J. McD, 
Horne, who has gone to Sullivan, Ind. 


—Huell E. Warren writes that the 
membership was increased at Moulton, 
Ia., last year by sixty-one. This church 
has now a membership of 305. The Sun. 
day school is thoroughly graded and 
the congregation contributes to all or- 
ganized work. Mr. Warren began his 
third year in this field with February 1. 


—M. C. Hutchinson, who leads at Ful- 
ton, Mo., reports fifty- -six members 


A Pre-Easter Campaign 


The following statement of the plans 
of Jackson Avenue Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., which are fairly typical of the suc- 
cessful campaigns of this sort, may be 
suggestive to other pastors and churches. 
Ellmore Sinclair is the leader of this 
church, and the chief inaugurator of this 
plan. 

The aims are: 1. 2,000 in Sunday 
school on Easter Sunday morning; 2. 
2,000 cash offering; 3. Fifty conver- 
sions. 

Features of the campaign for 2,000 at- 
tendance are: 

1. A meeting of the cabinet of the 
Sunday school in order to get them to 
agree on the plan. 

2. Present it to the teachers’ meeting 
and apportion the number expected to 
be secured by each class. 

3. A canvass of the neighborhood a 
month before Easter on a Sunday after- 
noon; results tabulated and assigned to 
the classes that should secure the people 
not attending any school. 

The following plans will “help toward 
the attainment of the second aim: 

1. A joint meeting of the finance com- 
mittees of the church and Sunday school. 

2. A canvass made of the member- 
ship of the church, securing pledges pay- 
able cash on Easter Sunday morning. 

3. A canvass made of the Sunday 


school classes at teachers’ meeting and 
pledges secured from each class, payable 
cash on Easter Sunday morning. 

To secure the fifty conversions, these 
plans will be carried out: 

1. A quiet movement among the most 
prayerful people of the church in a 
league to pray quietly five minutes each 
morning at 9:00 a. m. for the conversion 
of fifty people Easter Sunday. 

2. A careful distribution of prayer 
cards to be filled and returned to the 
pastor and superintendent. 

3. A personal workers’ campaign on 
the names signed on the prayer cards. 

The week before Easter a meeting is 
held each night at the church for one 
hour to concentrate these movements 
and pray. 

On Easter Sunday morning at 7:30 
a. m. the men and women of the adult 
classes go out to wake up the families 
promising to attend. 

At nine o'clock teachers go down to 
the church to pray and prepare to meet 
their classes and to urge the uncon- 
verted to Christ. 

This plan on Easter in 1915 resulted in 
2,126 in Sunday school, $2,370 cash of- 
fering and 86 additions to the church. 

This plan on Easter in 1916 resulted in 
2,230 in Sunday school, $2,016 cash offer- 
ing and 65 additions to the church. 


A Union Church Near Cleveland 


I was recently called to visit the new 
Union Church at Garrettsville, O., 
which is now adjusting itself to the re- 
ligious and social needs of the com- 
munity. I found there a most interesting 
situation. 

Garrettsville is a town of less than a 
thousand people, thirty-five miles from 
Cleveland and two and one-half miles 
from Hiram College. Until recently 
there were four churches in this center 
with a combined membership of less 
than 500. They were Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational and Disciples of Christ 
churches. Through heavy sacrifice, each 
of these bodies had acquired comfort- 
able houses of worship, but growth to 
any great proportion had never been 
possible. The people were not suff- 
ciently numerous to ever hope for large 
memberships, and the Disciples of Christ 
had never been able to support a set- 
tled pastor. Its proximity to Hiram 
College, of course, resulted in many 
years of student preaching. 

The union seems to have been a lay 
movement. All but the Methodists have 
formed a “Union Church” with a new 
charter and a membership of 225. W. 
W. Tuttle, a recent graduate of Yale 


and a man of fine qualities and with a 
spiritualized social vision, has _ been 
called to the pastorate and for two 
months has been grappling with the 
problems incident to the readjustment. 
Officers have been chosen from each of 
the three bodies, missionary funds are 
to be distributed among their respective 
societies, the Lord’s Supper is to be ob- 
served monthly and a baptistry is to be 
installed. The Congregational building 
will be used for worship and one of the 
other two buildings will be converted 
into a social center. The members mani- 
fest unusual enthusiasm and speak simply 
in terms of “The Church.” As in 
apostolic days, if they have occasion to 
refer to either of the original organiza 
tions or buildings it is always in terms 
of “The Church on Blank Street,” of 
“The Church on Summit Street.” 

Not only are the church folk them- 
sage happy over the union, but a num- 
ber of business men who have no con- 
nections whatever have been impressed 
with the economic sense of the project 
to the extent that they are contributing 
to the expenses incident to the fe 


adjustment. 
Cleveland, O. W. F. RorHensurcte. 
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Why I Am A Disciple 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


In the issue of March 15, and continuing 
for twelve or fifteen weeks, the editor of 


The Christian Century will begin a series 
of articles giving a personal statement 


of his reasons for being a Disciple. In 
this series Mr. Morrison will treat in the 
most intimate and candid fashion of the 
vital and urgent issues now confronting 
our people. 


Every thoughtful layman and minister 
will be keenly interested in these articles. 
In view of this widespread interest, our 
present readers are taking special satis- 
faction at this time in commending the 
“Century” to their thoughtful acquaint- 
ances and in soliciting their subscriptions. 
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added by confession of faith during 1916, 
fifty-eight by letter and statement. Since 
1910 the Ladies’ Aid of this church has 
paid $6,000 on the church and $500 on 
the parsonage. The society is now free 
from debt. 


—Monroe Street, Chicago, recently re- 
ceived a legacy of $3,500 upon condition 
that enough money be raised in advance to 
settle the debts of the estate, something 
like $500. This amount was raised 
quickly and now Monroe Street has re- 
duced her debt to less than $600. The 
pastor, J. E. Wolfe, is feeling very 
happy. 

—The building of Central church, Co- 
lumbus, Ind., which work was merged 
with that at Tabernacle church, has been 
sold to the local German Lutheran con- 
gregation. 





A Church Home for You. 
Write Dr. Finis Idleman, 


NEW YOR 





142 West Gist St., N. Y. 








—The Elders’ and Deacons’ Confer- 
ence of Jasper county, Mo., was held at 
the Carthage church on February 5. C. 
C. Garrigues had the direction of the 
program. Addresses were given by F. 
L. Moffett, Dr. J. T. Bacon and J. H. 
Jones, all of Springfield, Mo. A feature 
was an evening banquet, with F. L. Mof- 
fett as toastmaster. W. P. Shambhart 
was chairman of the conference. 


—The men’s Bible class of the Butler, 
Mo., church is one of the strongest or- 
ganizations in the state. The meetings 
of the class are held in the Circuit Court 
room, and the teacher is Circuit Clerk 
H. C. Maxey. This organization is a 
mighty factor for community welfare. 


—The young people’s class of Union 
Avenue church school, St. Louis, Mo., 
has to its credit for 1916 the following 
achievements in social service: Offer- 
ings for the Christian Orphans’ Home, 
missionary offerings on Easter day, 
Children’s day and for home missions; 
aid in the support of a social worker; 
an offering of over $50 for the poor of 
St. Louis at the Christmas season. The 
disbursements of the year amounted to 
539.50. Mrs. A. C. Smither teaches this 
class 


—The Nebraska School of Methods 
this year was held at First church, 
Omaha, February 5 to 9. The faculty 
consisted of W. J. Clarke, Miss Cynthia 
Maus and Miss Hazel Lewis, all of Cin- 
cinnati, and David H. Owen, state Sun- 
day school superintendent of Kansas. 


—The death is reported of Mrs. Ju- 
liette Harrison, a member of the Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., church for more than fifty 
years, and one of the pioneer Disciples 
of the Northwest Frontier. John P. 
Sala of Buffalo officiated at the funeral 
services. 


—“The most influential person in the 
city” is the way Bruce Brown, evangel- 
ist, describes W. E. Crabtree, who has 
been pastor at San Diego for twenty- 
one years. Mr. Crabtree has an average 
of 200 weddings and 100 funerals per 
year. Mr. Brown recently held a series 
of meetings at San Diego. 


—George L. Snively led in the dedica- 
tion services at First church, Ardmore, 
Okla., and succeeded in wiping out the 
$15,000 debt on the building, with $670 
to spare. This congregation is the sec- 
ond largest in the state. The pastor is 
Robert Burns, who recently left a law 
practice in Oklahoma City to enter the 
ministry. 


—During the four years of the pas- 
torate of A. F. Stahl at Maysville, y. 
there have been 400 additions to the 
church membership. During this period 
over $3,000 was raised for missions. Mr. 
Stahl has been called for another year. 


—The following Christian Endeavor 
societies have become Life-Lines in the 
Foreign Society, supporting their own 
evangelists on the foreign field: Mem- 
phise (McLemore Avenue), Tenn.; 
Nashville (Seventeenth Street), Tenn.; 
Jacksonville (Central), Ill; Detroit (E. 
Grand Boulevard), Mich. 


—Three Japanese teachers in the 
school of our Japan mission have had 
their finishing training in America. One 
is a graduate of Ohio University, an- 
other of Bethany College, and still an- 
other of Butler College and the College 
of Missions. 


—Charles W. Roos, of the West Side 
church, Springfield, Ill, is a candidate 
for the Republican nomination as assist- 
ant supervisor. He is running on a law 
enforcement slate. 


—E. J. Barnett has resigned the work 
at Clarksville, Tenn., and will accept a 
pulpit in Texas. The ill health of his 
wife is the determining factor in Mr. 
Barnett’s move. 


—W. P. Clark has been called to the 
work at Centerville, Ia., and has already 
begun his new task. 


—P. H. Welshimer and F. P. Arthur 
will be leaders in the Third District 
Convention of Michigan, the first week 
in April, to be held at Franklin Street 
church, Grand Rapids. 


—Nine churches of Owosso, Mich., 
have been cooperating with success in a 
union meeting held by the Honeywell 
evangelistic party. The Church of Christ 
was among the number; there were four 
M. E. churches cooperating. 


—A newspaper of Flint, Mich., reports 
that the coming of J. L. Garvin to Flint 
Fourth Ward church as an evangelist 
has been “a great blessing to the com- 
munity.” His “winsome personality and 
strong sermons” have aided him in re- 
cording many victories. Over eighty 
members were added to the church, a 
vision of larger service was inspired and 
plans were made for a new building. 


—The church at Vining, Kan., was 
closed for two Sundays of January on 
account of smallpox in the town. Many 
leading families of the congregation are 
quarantined. The pastor, A. C. Stewart, 
is working hard at the raising of mis- 
sionary apportionments. 





DISCIPLES MISSIONARY UNION 
OF GREATER NEW YORK 


The Disciples Missionary Union of 
Greater New York and Vicinity has com- 
pleted another year of work. Again the 
year’s work has been characterized by 
the same complete unity of purpose and 
harmony of action that has marked our 
work in preceding years. In co-opera- 
tion with the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, through which we re- 
ceive financial and advisory assistance, 
our churches are enabled to do a small 
but progressive work in this great city. 

We have at present six self-supporting 
churches, four missions supported by 
the Union, and two mission points re- 
ceiving no financial aid, but identified 
with our work. 

Our Russian work is in a healthy and 
progressive condition and we await with 
great anticipation the time when we will 
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have a suitable building for work among 
foreigners that will make possible a 
larger influence. During the year we 
have been publishing the “Russian 
Christian Herald,” a monthly religious 
paper which has a nation-wide circula- 
tion. A second Russian mission has 
been started on Cherry Street, lower 
Manhattan, in connection with our Rus- 
sian church on East Second Street. C. 
Jaroschevich is assisting John Johnson 
in the work. Mr. Jaroschevich was pre- 
pared for this work at Kimberlin 
Heights, and possesses great ability for 
his work. Lack of funds prevents our 
supporting him to the extent of full time 
service. 

Kirby Page, private secretary to Sher- 
wood Eddy, is looking after the inter- 
ests of our Ridgewood Heights Mission. 
C. M. Smail, of Beaver Falls, began a 

astorate with the Borough Park Church, 
‘ebruary 11th. 

Our annual report reveals the follow- 
ing facts: Days of service, 953; pas- 
toral calls, 1,903; additions by baptism, 
43; otherwise, 3; Sunday school enroll- 
ment, 341; average attendance, 235; 
money raised for self-support, $1,840.02; 
for missions, $147.25. This report is for 
the Russian, Borough Park and Ridge- 
wood Heights Missions. 

M. M. AmMuNsoN, 

Secretary Disciples Missionary Union. 
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Foreign Missionary work in all 8. 


immediately evangelize the world. 
is in swift transition. 
republic. 


nations. With 


Christianity gives and gcad 
ing Christianity. 


Japan is prospecting for a rel 
tianity in Sunday-schools, songs an 
a nation-wide evangelistic campaign. 


people and unique opportunity. 


Offering 
churches for this world work. 
Make the day worthy of the work. 
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The Sands of Our Opportunity Are Rapidly Running Out of The Glass of Time 


No words are sufficient to Gegeete the remarkable conditions which confront the 


There is no continent which is not involved in the tremendous politi 
intellectual, moral and spiritual tides which are sweeping the —— cal, commercial, 


There is no Oriental race that is not in transition, there is 
there is no opportunity that is not immediate. PP. FPe ee est Cee, 


The world has never seen such a time and may never see such a time again. 
has said that it would be justifiable to mortgage every church in America in order to 


She has destroyed her old monarchy and established a 
" She has abolished her old inefficient educational system and adopted our own. 
She is discouraged with her age-long conservatism and wishes recognition among the 
0 eager desire she longs for the best things that have made the West. 
She crowds the mission schools, fills the chapels and opens every door to the missionary. 


India is stirred by dee rapidly moving tides. 
ed by th 


Buddhism, fearing death, is imitating Chris- 

-— — _—— ey are conducting 
e students, 

knowing not Christ, are becoming atheists. — — a 


Africa is a fair field, and the issue is between Christianity a mm 
The religion which moves quickest wil! possess the land. 7 come 


Philippines is a nation in adolescence. Here our flag floats, our 
young, our democracy is on trial and our missionaries Lave wide open Lee smeeiaes 


Tibet is a lonely land of great isolation, vast distances, corrupt religion, sturdy 


The Foreign Christian Missionary Society is in strategic points in each of these fields. 
The work done is only a token of what may be done with larger gifts from the people. 
for Foreign Missions is a great means of expression from our 


Order your March offering supplies early. 
?. M. RAINS, STEPHEE J. COREY, Secretaries, Box 884, Cincinnati 
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Recognizing the freedom which 
awful restrictions of caste, whole villages are accept- 














NOTES OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 





_ The demand for missionary literature 
is constantly increasing. The life of 
Ray and Edith Eldred is being widely 
read. Perhaps no society ever sent out 
two more devoted or heroic spirits than 
Mr. and Mrs. Eldred. 


_The One-Day Income plan of the For- 

eign Society is meeting with enthusi- 
astic approval. The ideal is for indi- 
viduals to give one day’s wages as an 
additignal qaft_for world-wide missions. 
the regular. offerings ly. 9, @4Q¥uarches. 
These gifts are to be credited to the 
churches of which the donors are mem- 
bers. It is hoped that $50,000 additional 
may be secured for the great needs of 
the work in this way. 


A number of new churches are signi- 
fying their plans to become Living-links 
and support their own missionaries on 
the foreign field. 


The attention of all missionary lead- 
ers is being attracted to what will be 
necessary in the missionary campaign 
after the war has closed. It is felt that 
the greatest movement in the history of 
Christianity must be launched, and that 
a united, systematic campaign of stew- 
ardship of life and money must be in- 
augurated to take the non-Christian na- 
tions of the world for Christ. 


The missionaries of the Foreign So- 
ciety in Central Africa form one of the 
Living Links in the chain of missionary 
stations stretching from the mouth of 
the Congo, on the west coast, up the 
valley of that river through Uganda and 
on to the east coast. This line of sta- 
tions, with the Christian constituency be- 
ing built up in this section of pagan 
Africa, are forming an arresting line 
against the Mohammedan approach from 
the north. It is the purpose of these 
missionary societies to build so solid a 
line of Christian work across the Dark 
Continent that Islam cannot break 
through it. Our own stations are neag 
the center of this chain on the equator 
and the trenches now being dug and the 
lines established by our own mission- 


aries are a line completing all this cross- 
country barricade. 


News comes from our Tibet mission- 
aries that the China England Mission, 
which has a station five hundred miles 
this side of our own at Batang, is being 
obliged to retrench, and that our mission 
may be called upon to do the work that 
they have been carrying on. This move 
will leave our own group of eight mis- 
sionaries practically alone in undertak- 
ag Be Showa work. Our + fp are 
calling for reinfor nte «-4 ere facin 
auty Poertne an Yiiis wide-open and 


ae 


S. J. Ce of, Scsve. . 








IN APPRECIATION OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





“Your paper is increasingly valuable. 
I trust the subscription list will grow 
in proportion to its value.”—G. D. Ed- 
wards, Columbia, Mo. 


“I have been reading the ‘Century’ 
since its beginning and enjoy its vital 
and informing messages, as well as much 
that is contributed to its pages.”—E. W. 
Elliott, Glasgow, Ky. 


“I congratulate you on the improved 
‘Century’ of late. I am very much in- 
terested in and am delighted with Dr. 
Willett’s series on the Bible.”—J. H. Fill- 
more, Cincinnati. 


“I certainly rejoice with you in the 
fine growth of the ‘Century.’ May it 
continue.”"—T. E. Winter, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


“Of the papers that come to me, there 
is none that I read with more interest 
and more delight than The Christian 
Century. There is matter in it of grow- 
ing value."—Huell Warren, Moulton, Ia. 


“I wish to congratulate you on the 
splendid progress the ‘Century’ is mak- 
ing. It is the greatest religious paper 
published today.” — E. Mitchell, 
Springfield, Ky. 

“As for the ‘Century,’ I cannot get 
sees without it.”"—E. C. Lucas, Havana, 


“I enjoy every copy of the ‘Century’ 





and am glad to co-operate in making it 
a great success. I recognize it as the 
progressive organ of the Brotherhood, 
in which alone there is hope for pro- 
gressive leadership.”"—M. A. Cossaboom, 
Corydon, Ind. 





Kent and Madsen Maps 


A New Series of Historical 
Maps = 


For Sunday Schoels, Bible Classes and Individ- 
ual Students 
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Because of the combined attractiveness, ac- 
curacy, adaptability, compactness and 
cheapness of these maps, the series should 
find a place promptly in the classrooms of 
every progressive Sunday School. 4 

The maps, both in detail of drawin: and coloring, 
are superb, Size, about 17 inches. Not 
sold separately. Complete set mounted on 
wooden roller, to fiton music stand tripod. 
The low price of $5.00 includes maps, tripod, 
boxing and delivery charges in continenta) 
United States. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 East Fortieth Street, 
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THE -HYMNAL 
IN THE HOME 


A great hymnal should be in every Christian home. 
Its presence on the piano will prove a means of culture, 
and a benediction to the entire household. In 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


The Disciples Hymnal 


on - find the Choienst religious poetry of the ages 
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airs’ sain and ere in the world. Encourage your 
sons and daughters to play and sing the great hymns of 
the united Church. Next to the Bible there is no 
means of grace so inspiring and enriching to the soul asa 
great hymnal. 


Send $1.15 for full cloth edition of Hymns of the 
United Church, or $1.40 for half-leather edition. 
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